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New Bell Telephone discoveries suggest light as a future “carrier” 
of vast numbers of telephone calls, TY shows, data messages! 


Bell Telephone scientists recently transmitted the human 
voice for the first time on a beam of “coherent” infrared light. 


To do this they used their new Optical Maser—a revolu- 
tionary device which may someday make light a whole new 
medium for telephone, TV and data communications. 


Here’s why: 


Light waves vibrate tens of millions of times faster than 
ordinary radio waves. Because of these high frequencies, 
light beams have exciting possibilities for handling enormous 
amounts of information. 


The possibilities are breath-taking. Light beams might be 
transmitted through long pipes, or could someday be just what 
are needed for communications in space—for example, be- 
tween space ships. 


Many other uses for coherent light beams in science and 
in the field of communications are being thought of as Bell 
Laboratories experiments go forward. Continuing research 
like this requires adequate telephone company profits so that 
we can bring you the latest service improvements at the earliest 
possible time and the lowest possible cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (i) 
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Fifth- Year Programs in 
Teacher Education 


Converting Liberal-Arts Graduates into Teachers 


By Wivuiam H. CartwriGHT 


HIS article is concerned with graduate programs in teacher 
education that lead to a Master’s degree and are designed to 
prepare as teachers students who have had little or no professional 


education in their undergraduate work. The development of such 
programs has been largely a phenomenon of the past decade. It arose 
from a need to discover hitherto untapped sources from which personnel 
might be drawn to meet the critical shortage of teachers and from a desire 
to find ways of improving teacher education. 

The views set forth here are based in part on the writer’s experience 
with such programs at Duke University during the past eight years, in 
part upon discussions with the directors of a score of other programs in 
various parts of the country, in part on discussion with public-school 
personnel who have co-operated in several programs, and in part on 
literature that treats of the subject. 

Despite the recency of the impact of fifth-year programs designed to 
convert liberal-arts graduates into teachers, there is a considerable body 
of literature on the subject.!. Two publications are especially useful. 
John D. Herzog, in Preparing College Graduates to Teach in Schools, sets 
forth a brief statement of purposes and characteristics of fifth-year 
programs together with descriptions of eighty-four degree programs and 
ninety-two non-degree programs.? In an issue of the High School 


See the Teacher Education: Fifth-Year Programs 
(Bulletin 1959, No. 9; Washington, D D.C. U ffice of Education, 1959). 
2Preliminary ed. Washington, D.C.: Council on Education, 1960. 


Wituiam H. Cartwricut is chairman of the Department of Education at 


Duke University. 
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Journal devoted exclusively to the subject, Samuel M. Holton brought 
together articles by twenty-nine educators involved in fifth-year programs, 
including descriptions of programs operating at nearly a score of institu- 
tions.s Allan S. Hurlburt has analyzed eleven fifth-year programs he 
considered to be outstanding.* The United States Office of Education 
is preparing an exhaustive study of fifth-year programs throughout the 
nation. 

There is nothing very new in the fact that college graduates who have 
not prepared to teach return to college for professional study. They 
have enrolled in summer sessions since before 1900. The practice was 
stimulated by the establishment of certification requirements in profes- 
sional education early in this century. Until recently, however, most of 
the liberal-arts graduates who returned to college for professional education 
were not candidates for professional graduate degrees, and they did not 
find programs designed especially for persons of their background and 
purpose. They were simply special students taking such courses, from 
among those offered, as they wanted or needed for certification. Exactly 
when special programs in teacher education for liberal-arts graduates 
began to appear is difficult to determine. In commenting on fifth-year 
programs, a professor in Teachers College, Columbia University, said, 
“We have had a program for liberal-arts graduates since the 1920's.” 
Detroit Teachers College, now Wayne State University, created its 
“‘Postdegree Curriculum” in 1931, and has maintained it. The fact that 
Herzog was able to list ninety-two “‘Nondegree Certification Programs” 
operating in 1960, in a compilation which, he conceded, omitted many, 
indicates the considerable extent to which such programs have expanded 
and become formalized. 

What is relatively new, and very new in its impact on the nation’s 
schools, is the development of programs leading to the Master’s degree 
that are designed especially to prepare liberal-arts graduates for teaching. 
Perhaps this development began with the establishment of the Harvard 
Master of Arts in Teaching Program in 1936. However, in its early 
stages that program produced few teachers. Soon after the end of the 
Second World War, Boston University established a fifth-year program 
for the conversion of liberal-arts and secondary-education graduates to 
elementary-school teachers that had several of the attributes of the best 
present-day programs. Some of the courses were designed especially 
for it. The candidates were oriented to teaching through a special 
demonstration summer school conducted in Newton with the full co- 
operation of the Newton public schools and involving personnel from 
other school systems. It was financed by the tuition the candidates 
paid and the fees collected from the pupils. It had neither foundation 
support nor substantial subsidies for its candidates. It was not widely 
publicized, but it served a very useful purpose and may well be regarded 
as a prototype of later programs. Another of the early programs is the 


“Utilizing a Fifth Year in Teacher Preparation,” XLIII, (February, 1960). 
“Student Teaching as a Post Liberal Arts Professional Year,” to appear in the 1961 yearbook 
(in press) of the Association for Student Teaching. 
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Carnegie Graduate Fellowship Program, established in 1951 at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. This program admits approximately 
twenty superior liberal-arts graduates each year. Curriculums are 
planned individually to include student teaching and study both in 
education and in the candidate’s field of specialization. Although the 
program continues to produce excellent teachers, the fact that it depends 
largely on foundation support for survival has made it unsuitable for 
widespread adoption. 

What was needed as a pattern was a program with sufficient initial 
. financial support to ensure that it would be well planned, established on a 
sound basis, and given adequate publicity, and one with features which 
would enable it to continue under its own effort. The Harvard Twenty- 
nine College Plan, inaugurated in 1952, had these features. It has 
produced some thirteen hundred teachers, and continues to grow and 
improve. It must be considered as the principal example and stimulus 
that led, in less than a decade, to the phenomenal development of similar 
programs described in Herzog’s directory. 

In addition to the viable Harvard Plan, another force must be credited 
with the success and the rapid development of fifth-year programs. 
This force is the philanthropic organization, especially the Ford Founda- 
tion. The Fund for the Advancement of Education, established in 1951, 
gave its support to many new ventures in teacher education. Whether 
all these ventures were well conceived may be questioned by many, but 
there can be little doubt that the Fund made possible the early success 
of new fifth-year programs and that the support of the Foundation itself 
contributed mightily to their multiplication.» The activation of the 
Harvard Twenty-nine College Plan was carried out through a generous 
grant from the Fund. The following year the Fund aided in setting up a 
program that was conducted jointly by Vanderbilt University and George 
Peabody College for Teachers. In succeeding years it gave its support 
to new programs at other institutions, including Barnard College, Brown 
University, Johns Hopkins University, and Yeshiva University. In 1959, 
the Foundation made what were referred to as “breakthrough” grants, 
totaling more than fifteen million dollars, to nineteen institutions for the 
improvement of their programs in teacher education. In many cases, 
grants from the Fund or the Foundation have enabled colleges and 
universities to inaugurate or, as in the cases of Harvard and Duke, to 
revitalize, their fifth-year programs. 


LTHOUGH quite a few differences exist among the principal fifth-year 

programs now operating over the country, each of them has many 
characteristics in common with others. Here are set forth features that 
are typical of these programs, even though one or more may be absent 
from any given program. 


SMany activities in this area which were supported by the Fund and the Foundation are sum- 
marized by Paul Woodring in New Directions in Teacher Education (New York: Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 1957) and in “The Ford Foundation and Teacher Education,” Teachers 
College Record, LXII (December, 1960), pp. 224-31. 
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Emphasis on non-professional education—At the minimum, as in 
many of the curriculums in elementary education, the candidate’s under- 
graduate program is wholly, or largely, a liberal-arts program. To the 
extent that some candidates have done undergraduate study in education, 
it is reduced, and study in liberal arts is substituted. Several programs 
allow a candidate who can demonstrate by examination that he has 
adequate knowledge in certain areas to forego formal study in them. 
The programs in secondary education provide for substantial graduate 
study, from a third to a half of the fifth year, in the candidate’s teaching 
field. Many of the institutions, a score or more of those preparing 
secondary-school teachers and a few of those preparing elementary- 
school teachers, have created a new degree, the Master of Arts in Teaching, 
to indicate this liberal-arts emphasis in a professional program. 

An all-institution approach.—There is an attempt to bring to bear on 
the preparation of fifth-year candidates all of the resources of the institu- 
tion necessary for the task. The over-all program and the program of 
each candidate are planned co-operatively by professors of education and 
professors of teaching fields. Even in institutions that have autonomous 
graduate schools of education, the Master of Arts in Teaching is awarded 
by the graduate school of arts and sciences or jointly by the two schools. 
Frequently, the program is under the supervision of a faculty committee 
broadly representative of professional education and the various teaching 
fields. 

Recruitment of superior candidates—Extraordinary effort is exerted 
to secure outstanding liberal-arts graduates as candidates for fifth-year 
programs. They are required not only to have superior academic records 
but also to demonstrate personal qualities that augur success in teaching. 
Research directed toward better screening procedures is under way. 
Attractive posters and brochures describing the programs and explaining 
their advantages are prepared and mailed to likely sources of candidates. 
More important and rewarding, members of program staffs make personal 
contacts with prospective candidates and their liberal-arts professors on 
visits to college campuses. In these contacts, they emphasize the intel- 
lectual challenge and reward the program offers. Those in charge of the 
programs prefer operating them at less than optimum capacity to admit- 
ting candidates who are unlikely to succeed, but programs that are so 
operated, and that make their quality known, find increasing numbers of 
qualified candidates. Some programs, such as the Harvard Twenty-nine 
College Plan and the Duke Cooperative Program, find real support 
through special emphasis on formal relations with outstanding liberal-arts 
colleges in the region. Selected faculty members in the co-operating 
colleges serve as representatives of the program on their campuses and 
as consultants to the staff of the program. 

Instruction on the graduate level—Upon admission to the program, the 
candidate is enrolled directly in graduate courses. There is greater 
flexibility with regard to prerequisites than has been customary in other 
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Master’s degree programs. For example, high native ability, broad 
personal experience, and a superior academic record in the social sciences 
are accepted as the equivalent of the normal prerequisites for some 
graduate courses in social foundations of education; an undergraduate 
major in one social science is recognized as enabling the candidate to 
undertake some graduate studies in another social science; and under- 
graduate study in psychology may satisfy the prerequisite for some 
graduate work in educational psychology. Institutions reserve the 
right to require that deficiencies be removed by further undergraduate 
instruction. A few professional educators rebel at the thought of allowing 
a candidate who has not completed at least eighteen semester-hours of 
education at the undergraduate level to undertake any graduate study in 
that field. Thus, although most fifth-year programs require a minimum 
of thirty to thirty-six semester-hours for the Master’s degree, a few 
require as many as fifty-four. 

Individually planned courses of study.—Almost all programs impose 
uniform requirements for professional experience on all candidates. At 
a minimum, these include some sort of internship and the course or 
seminar work attendant upon it. They may also include specified study 
in social and psychological foundations of education. However, a large 
part of every candidate’s course of study is planned in the light of his 
previous achievement and his professional goal. (Not infrequently, 
requirements in certain areas of professional education and liberal arts 
may be satisfied through examination.) For instance, prospective 
teachers of the social studies who have done undergraduate work in 
several social sciences may be encouraged to concentrate their “‘academic”’ 
graduate work on a single subject, whereas those who have undergraduate 
preparation in only one or two social sciences may be encouraged to 
undertake graduate work in another. Many institutions have created 
new courses in liberal arts, as well as in education, with the needs of 
fifth-year candidates especially in mind. 

The search for better ways of teaching. —The program staffs are seeking 
better ways of teaching, to improve the education not only of prospective 
teachers but also of the pupils whom they will serve. Compared with the 
traditional programs of teacher education, the current ones devote more 
attention to instructor-student conferences, team-teaching, and the 
impact of technology on education. Because they, themselves, are 
academically talented students, the candidates are expected to engage in 
a great deal of independent study and critical examination of education, 
schools, and teaching. At least some of the professional study is carried 
on in direct relation to the internship. 

Emphasis on internship.—Those in charge of the programs place a 
heavy emphasis on internship, on learning through practice under super- 
vision. Internship is carried out in a variety of ways. In some programs, 
it is almost identical with the student-teaching experience provided for 
Seniors in the undergraduate college, but new internship practices are 
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emerging through fifth-year programs in all parts of the country. Most 
of these practices include some means whereby interns are paid a salary 
by the school systems in which they serve. In the Harvard Plan, which 
has been adopted in principle in several other programs, two interns with 
comparable qualifications replace one full-time teacher in the schoolroom. 
One of these interns teaches during the first semester, while the other 
carries a full load of graduate work on campus. At mid-year they 
exchange responsibilities. In some programs, two interns may divide 
the duties of a full-time teacher throughout the year. In others, an 
intern may assume a partial teaching load, helping to fill out a full 
schedule of classes for the school. In still others, he is assigned as a paid 
assistant to a master teacher, who is thereby freed from some of his 
normal teaching duties to assume other responsibilities. In a few pro- 
grams, the candidates are oriented to teaching practices over a period of 
two or three years: first observing master teachers at work, then serving 
as teacher aides at a very low stipend, and finally assuming full responsi- 
bility for their own classrooms. 

In some institutions, the internship may be carried out in more than 
one manner. At Duke University, it is customary to speak of the 
“regular” fifth-year program, the Co-operative Program, and the Retired 
Officers’ Program. In the regular program, the candidate for the Master 
of Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.) serves his internship as a student-teacher, 
working full time for eight weeks in a co-operating school under the 
supervision of a teacher. Fewer than half-a-dozen students earn the 
M.A.T. degree each year in the regular program, where they pay all of 
their own expenses. In the Co-operative Program, some forty interns are 
employed in eight co-operating school systems in teams of four to six. 
All but one member of each team serve throughout the school year as 
full-time teachers under contract; one intern is employed for the fall 
semester only, and releases from his teaching duties an experienced 
teacher who serves as consultant, supervisor, and leader for the team. 
The Retired Officers’ Program allows some dozen officers, retired from 
the armed services, to prepare for teaching mathematics in high school 
or junior college. They serve their internship by observing a variety of 
classes in both high school and college and by teaching at least one fresh- 
man course in the university, under supervisjon and for a small stipend. 

Supervision of interns.—Considerably more guidance and supervision 
are provided for the paid intern than for most beginning teachers. This 
service is carried out co-operatively by the staffs of the preparing institu- 
tion and the employing school system. The fifth-year programs are 
staffed more adequately for supervisory purposes than is usual with 
student-teaching programs, so that there are frequent classroom visits 
and conferences between institutional staff members and interns. Further- 
more, it is common practice for the program staff to conduct seminars for 
the interns in order to clarify the relationship between theory and 
practice. The employing school system provides all the supervisory and 
consultant services that it normally gives to beginning teachers, and more. 
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The additional services may be furnished by master teachers who work 
with interns serving as teacher aides or by other teachers who are released 
from all or some of their regular teaching duties to serve as special super- 
visors or consultants for the program. 

Professional preparation in the first summer session.—The programs 
vary in length from two semesters to three years. Most of them are 
twelve or fifteen months long, a summer session and the following school 
year or two summer sessions and the school year between. The first 
summer session is devoted largely to professional preparation, although 
frequently the candidate is encouraged to take at least one graduate 
course in his teaching field at the outset. Most of the programs provide 
for some observation and participation in teaching situations as part of 
the work of the first summer. Institutions which have their own summer 
demonstration schools may place these schools at the disposal of the fifth- 
year program. Other institutions may make use of the summer schools 
conducted by local school systems. A few, such as Boston, Harvard, 
and Duke, have organized special summer demonstration schools in 
connection with the fifth-year program. These are conducted in co- 
operation with local school systems, which may provide physical and 
administrative facilities in exchange for benefits to their pupils. The 
master teachers are employed by the institution. The classes carry no 
credit toward graduation, and the pupils are volunteers who are neither 
accelerating their progress through school nor making up subjects which 
they have failed. 

Close co-operation between institutions of higher learning and school 
systems.—The fifth-year programs have brought about a high degree of 
co-operation between the institutions of higher learning and the schools 
in which the candidates prepare. The very planning of a program by an 
institution involves at least the tacit assent—more often the active 
support—of one or more school systems. In some cases, it has required 
co-operation from the state government in order that the interns, who 
usually do not meet the full requirements for certification, can be licensed 
to teach under contract and that schools which employ them can remain 
accredited. The operation of a program requires an unusual degree of 
joint effort. It is necessary for the provision of initial observation and 
participation in teaching situations by the candidates. It is necessary 
for the placement of interns. In the case of paid interns, the screening 
of candidates must be carried out jointly. If the program is to continue 
with success, the school system must share the expense of paying and 
supervising interns. Such sharing is a sine gua non for the continuation 
and expansion of fifth-year programs. In several cases, the fifth-year 
programs have already led to much broader co-operation in the develop- 
ment and improvement of instruction and research both in institutions 
for teacher education and in school systems. 

Identification of potential leaders for education.—A significant by- 
product of the fifth-year programs is the identification of very able persons 
who can continue their studies and assume positions of responsible leader- 
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ship in programs of teacher education and in school systems. The initial 
establishment of a program requires the recruitment of an able staff. 
Junior members of this staff often become doctoral candidates who, upon 
completion of their own studies, take important positions elsewhere. 
For them, service on the program staff is in itself a valuable internship 
in teacher education and supervision. As might be expected, some of the 
later programs have been organized with the help of personnel who were 
junior staff members in earlier programs. As programs develop, the 
interns themselves become a valuable group in which potential leaders are 
identified and recruited for further study and positions of leadership. 
Within school systems, the provisions for consultants and supervisors 
for the programs allow for the selection and in-service development of 
superior teaching personnel from whom supervisors and administrators 
may be drawn. 

Interaction among the programs.—The various programs have an 
impact on one another. It has been mentioned that later programs 
profited from the experience of earlier ones, sometimes even to the extent 
of employing personnel from them. The growing body of literature 
concerning fifth-year programs is read most eagerly by those responsible 
for the conduct of such programs and by those who contemplate establish- 
ing new programs. There is considerable correspondence between 
directors of programs with regard to their mutual problems and to new 
ideas and developments. A great amount of direct visiting and observa- 
tion of programs by staff from other programs, and by members of institu- 
tions considering the establishment of programs, takes place. Conferences 
of staff members of programs are held in various parts of the country. 
Through these kinds of interaction, new ideas are developed, adapted, and 
adopted for the improvement of the programs. 

Initial financial assistance from outside the institution Almost every 
major new fifth-year program in the country has been established or 
reorganized with the assistance of a financial grant from a philanthropic 
foundation which has made possible the initial employment of adequate 
staff, services to that staff, and financial aid to the first classes of interns. 
The foundation usually has been emphatic in declaring that its sole 
purpose is to get the program well started and that it will not continue to 
give assistance indefinitely. Most of the grants have been made for 
periods of three to five years and on a decreasing basis, with the provision 
that the institution which conducts the program and the co-operating 
schools will ultimately assume responsibility for its operation. 


ESPITE the growth of the earlier programs and the burgeoning of 
new ones, many questions face those responsible for the conduct of 
programs now in existence or for the establishment of others. Thus far, 
almost none of the principal programs are operating on their own; and 
notwithstanding the extensive development of fifth-year programs which 
has been described, they produce only a tiny fraction of the nation’s 
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teachers. The writer discusses here what appear to him as important 
problems that must be resolved if fifth-year programs are to continue 
in their development as significant factors in teacher education. These 
problems have been separated arbitrarily for the sake of this discussion, 
but it is evident that they are closely interrelated. 

Finance.—Ways must be found to continue the financial support of 
programs after foundation support runs out. More than the customary 
cost of teacher education is involved in fifth-year programs. At the 
present time, foundation grants for such programs constitute substantial— 
in some cases major—portions of the total budget for teacher education 
in many institutions. The foundations have said that they will not 
perpetuate their grants; even if they were to do so, programs will remain 
at their present level unless additional means of support are employed. 
Several such means are being used; ways must be discovered to expand 
them, and perhaps other means must be found. 

Current practices in financing graduate education are such that 
superior students expect, and can demand, stipends of a high order. To 
compete for such candidates, fifth-year programs must provide substantial 
subsidies to many, probably most, of them. It is unlikely that the 
institutions can provide scholarships from their own funds on any such 
scale as that on which many programs are now conducted through 
foundation grants, although the institutions should be expected to furnish 
some scholarship assistance. Loan funds, especially those under the 
National Defense Education Act, which allows cancellation through 
teaching service, will help. Some states provide similar loan funds but 
tend to restrict their use to undergraduate teacher education. Both 
state and federal loan funds for teacher education may be expanded, but 
such funds will not solve the problem of securing adequate financial 
assistance for students in fifth-year programs. The paid internship 
seems the only means to an adequate subsidy, and its future is not yet 
secure. It came into existence primarily as a method of relieving a 
severe teacher shortage; and even though it has proved its value in many 
school systems, it still meets strenuous opposition from some professional 
educators as well as from other groups. 

In addition to their use as stipends for candidates, foundation funds 
are used for institutional staff, local supervision, and planning. If 
initial planning is done well, this cost factor should decrease and be 
absorbed without much difficulty by institutions and schools unless new 
conditions (such as the end of the teacher shortage) create new problems. 
More efficient use of staff will develop, but seminar and individual tech- 
niques of teaching, as well as adequate supervision, will continue to cost 
more money than either institutions for teacher education or local school 
systems have been accustomed to paying. There is some possibility 
that the states, perhaps even with federal support, may contribute to the 
supervision of interns and student teachers. But institutions for teacher 
education and local school systems will have to pay higher costs than they 
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have been paying if fifth-year programs are to continue on a high level, 
or, for that matter, if teacher education in general is to be brought to the 
high level both needed and possible. 

Recruitment of candidates.—Even with substantial grants from founda- 
tions, recruitment has been costly in both money and effort. As the 
director of one program put it, ““The woods simply are not full of college 
Seniors with superior academic records, personalities which promise 
success in teaching, and a new-found desire to become teachers.” But 
to achieve success, the fifth-year programs must produce superior 
teachers. In no other way can they draw the support from school 
administrators and patrons which is necessary for their continuance. 
Thus far, they have done remarkably well. The rare incompetent teacher 
who goes out from the better programs does great damage to the cause. 
It is hard to believe that the few programs now operating without high 
admissions standards can continue to exist, because they are not maintain- 
ing the essential support in their co-operating school communities. 

The programs operating in metropolitan areas, or in regions where 
there is a concentration of good liberal-arts colleges, have an advantage 
in recruitment. Unfortunately, the fewest candidates volunteer for the 
fields of greatest need: elementary education, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and the sciences. The elementary-school teacher must have as 
great a desire to work with little children as she has love for her subject- 
matter. It seems unlikely that many liberal-arts graduates who do not 
seriously consider teaching until their senior year have this desire. It is 
possible that the proportion of such Seniors who have majored in the 
areas where there is the greatest shortage of high-school teachers and who 
have the desire, or even the willingness, to work closely with adolescents 
is smaller than the proportion of those who have majored in subjects the 
content of which treats principally of human relationships. 

As has been suggested, continued financial support for candidates will 
be needed, and costly personal effort must be put into recruitment. It is 
necessary that the atmosphere on the campuses of liberal arts colleges be 
such that teaching is seen to be an honorable career. The Harvard 
Twenty-nine College Plan has made noteworthy progress in creating 
such an atmosphere. Another continuing essential factor in recruitment 
will be the development and maintenance of intellectually challenging 
and practically effective programs leading to placement in stimulating 
and rewarding teaching positions. No artificial device will be so effective 
in recruitment as having present and past participants spread their 
enthusiasm for a program among the undergraduates and professors on 
college campuses. 

Superior programs.—After less than a decade of existence, the courses 
of instruction in fifth-year programs necessarily remain in experimental 
stages. However, some ingredients needed for success can be identified. 
At least for prospective secondary-school teachers, the formal course 
work must include a substantial proportion of study in the teaching fields. 
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It must be intellectually rewarding and should be useful in the improve- 
ment of school subjects. Some of the professional study must be planned 
especially for the program; some of it must be related directly to practice; 
all of it must be intellectually rewarding. The provision of graduate 
programs with sufficient breadth in both liberal arts and professional 
education to qualify the typical liberal-arts graduate for teaching in 
elementary school is especially difficult, often impossible. There must 
be arrangements for observation and participation in teaching situations 
prior to the internship. Yet such activities must be challenging and must 
not cut too deeply into the time required for intellectual effort possible 
only in the academic atmosphere of the university classroom, seminar, 
library, and laboratory. 

Arranging for an adequate internship poses a complicated problem. 
Even the mechanical matter of credit for internship is not settled. Almost 
all institutions agree that internship is necessary; but a few give no credit 
for it, some give undergraduate credit only, some give graduate credit but 
require additional compensating graduate study. Several of the strongest 
institutions give unqualified graduate credit. The few professors of 
education who insist that no credit should be given unless the candidate 
is both unpaid and under the continuous supervision of a veteran teacher 
remain vocal but are losing the struggle. More important than the 
manner of granting credit is the way in which the internship is carried 
out. The placement of interns as paid teachers depends on the number 
of vacancies in co-operating schools and the vision of employing authorities 
in choosing desirable situations for beginning teachers. Here, again, the 
programs operating in metropolitan areas, where at any given time 
vacancies in almost every subject are being filled by unqualified substi- 
tutes, have less of a problem than those serving more sparsely populated 
areas. 

Full-year, full-time interns have the benefit of relatively high income 
during the period of their graduate study. Also, they are easier to place, 
for whereas the employing school and the program staff only occasionally 
find it necessary to recruit and train a new teacher to replace a full-year 
intern who resigns during the year, such replacements are necessary 
for all one-semester interns. Furthermore, full-time interns do not 
create the unusual scheduling and bookkeeping problems occasioned by 
part-time interns. Nevertheless, from the point of view of sound educa- 
tion, the part-time internship is probably preferable. The partly pre- 
pared intern is less likely to do well and more likely to be disillusioned 
if he is suddenly confronted with all the problems of the typical beginning 
teacher than is the intern who is oriented slowly to teaching and whose 
initial teaching experiences are wisely planned. Of course, this statement 
applies with equal force to the typical beginning teacher. And we shall 
have come a long way in the improvement of instruction and the retention 
of good teachers when school administrators and communities recognize 
its truth. 
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Adequate internship experience requires more supervision than is 
needed by beginning teachers who have done student teaching. Some of 
this supervision must come from the schools, and some from the institu- 
tions. Effective supervision is expensive; and, here again, programs 
operating in metropolitan areas have advantages over those which must 
distribute their interns over wide geographic areas. 

Co-operation between schools and institutions which conduct programs.— 
Unusually close co-operation between the institutions conducting fifth- 
year programs and the school systems participating in them is required. 
Once again, programs in metropolitan areas, which may negotiate with 
a single school-administrative unit, have an easier task than others which 
must make arrangements with many smaller units having differing 
policies, attitudes, and resources. In any case, close co-operation is 
essential for planning and conducting a sound program, for providing 
candidates with experience in observation and internship, for supervising 
and consulting, and for financing. 

The degree of co-operation that a school system renders will depend on 
a variety of closely related factors. One of the most important of these 
is the vision of the superintendent, the staff, the board of education, and 
the community having to do with that system. But there are practical 
considerations also. The financial resources, or policy, of the system will 
affect its ability to employ interns as other than regular teachers or at 
minimum pay, to provide supervision for interns, and to experiment with 
methods of organizing instruction. The rate of turnover among teachers 
and the particular situation from year to year in respect to vacancies 
will affect the possibilities for the employment of interns. The avail- 
ability of fully qualified teachers to fill the positions desired by the pro- 
grams for interns will affect the willingness of the system to employ 
interns, or the wisdom of so doing. It remains to be seen whether paid 
internships can be secured after the teacher shortage has been met. For 
the time being, probably the most important considerations influencing 
a school system in its decision as to whether to continue its participation 
in a fifth-year program will be the quality of the interns it employs and 
the extent to which superior interns who complete the program remain 
with the system as regular teachers. 

Co-operation with state-education authorities and accrediting associa- 
tions.—The degree of co-operation required from the state department of 
education will vary from state to state and will depend in part on the 
extent to which the program is intended to serve a particular state. 
From the inception of the program at Duke University in 1954, its various 
phases were planned with the co-operation of the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. To solve one knotty problem related to the 
internship, it was necessary to obtain a special authorization from the 
State Board of Education. On the other hand, the director of another 
successful program told the present writer that it had never occurred 
to him to consult the authorities of the state in which his institution is 
located. 
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Interns who are employed as teachers must be licensed to teach. 
Licensing is a simple matter under the provisions of most states for 
emergency certification. Nevertheless, several programs make an effort 
to have candidates secure some kind of professional certification before 
assuming the responsibilities of a paid intern. Candidates under- 
taking fifth-year programs must meet regular certification requirements 
before they can attain full status as teachers. No program can promise 
that its graduates will meet regular certification requirements in all states. 
Most programs, however, can promise full certification in the states in 
which they operate, either through the satisfaction of normal requirements 
or through a special arrangement under which the state agrees to accept 
the entire program of study as a “‘package”’ in lieu of those requirements. 
Some programs, conceived and planned to satisfy the integrity of those 
who conduct them, leave it entirely up to the individual candidate to 
secure certification. 

If a school is to gain and maintain accreditation by a regional associa- 
tion, most of its teachers must be fully certified. Generally speaking, an 
accredited school in which there are too many uncertified teachers is 
given a warning and is not penalized if those without certification earn 
it before the next school year. Thus a school with interns in a program 
that is completed within a school year and the adjacent summers ordinarily 
runs no risk, but there may well be a degree of concern about the matter 
on the part of school administrators. 

So long as the critical teacher shortage continues, these matters of 
certification and accreditation will not loom as very large problems. It 
is to be hoped that, with the spread of reciprocity in teacher certification 
among states and the growing recognition of the value of fifth-year 
programs, they will cease to exist. 

Co-operation between professors of education and professors in the 
teaching fields.—Successful fifth-year programs cannot exist without co- 
operative efforts among those on college campuses who teach professional 
education and those whose fundamental concern is with the teaching 
fields. Each of these groups must recognize the importance of the 
others’ contribution as well as the value of its own. It should not be 
surprising to find that each tends to underemphasize the others’ services, 
but this situation must be dealt with. Also, it is frequently easier to 
convince professors in the teaching fields that teachers need instruction 
in their subjects than it is to get them to organize those subjects so as to 
be of optimum use to teachers, and to offer them in summer school or 
at other times during the school year that are convenient for teachers. 
Professors of education should recognize that one of the duties of pro- 
fessors, including themselves, is to add to the knowledge of the race, and 
that clinical work in teacher education takes time which might be devoted 
to research. They should be grateful to the increasing numbers of 
professors of liberal arts whose efforts are helping in the development and 
improvement of programs of teacher education, including fifth-year 
programs. 
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IFTH-YEAR programs of the type which is under consideration 

here have justified the hopes of those who were responsible for their 
development. Such programs will continue to serve the schools. For 
reasons set forth earlier, it is probable that they will be easier to operate 
in metropolitan areas than elsewhere and that they will serve secondary 
schools better than elementary schools. 

Fifth-year programs, as described in this article, will not and should 
not become the principal route to teaching careers. There are two 
major reasons for this conclusion. In the first place, fifth-year programs 
were developed during a decade of critical teacher shortage, and it is their 
service in meeting that shortage which gives them the greatest appeal to 
school systems. Analysis of pertinent data seems to justify a prediction 
that the teacher shortage will be overcome within the present decade. 
In the second place, educational and philosophical considerations support 
the contention that fifth-year programs neither will nor should supplant 
other approaches to teacher education. The majority of those who 
prepare to teach but do not enter the profession, or who teach for only a 
year or two, should not be required to have five years of preparation. 
Both academic and professional graduate work will be much more effective 
if pursued from the viewpoint of teaching experience. And graduate 
work in education, which is necessary for those who have had no previous 
professional education, will perhaps be no more valuable than graduate 
work in the liberal arts, which may constitute the major portion of study 
for those who have already qualified for certification.® 

Five years of study seems necessary for adequate preparation of career 
teachers and is likely to be required for ultimate certification and 
permanent employment in most schools. But it would appear to be both 
practical and wise to require that the year of advanced study be completed 
within a few years after teaching is begun, rather than as a requirement 
for certification. Fifth-year programs, such as those considered in this 
article, will serve the schools and society best by preparing as teachers 
college graduates who have superior academic records, personalities which 
give promise of success in teaching, and a genuine desire to teach, but 
who have not already fulfilled minimum professional requirements to 
teach, including student teaching. The programs will achieve greatest 
success when conducted by institutions with faculties, physical facilities, 
and stature which will attract such candidates. 

Already, fifth-year programs have achieved much. They have pro- 
vided some thousands of superior teachers who might not have entered 
the profession. They have set a pattern for including a larger proportion 
of liberal-arts studies in five-year professional programs than had been 
customary. They have helped to bring together professors of education 
and their colleagues who are concerned with the education of teachers. 
They have pioneered in the development of new techniques in teacher 


‘For an expanded treatment of these views, see William H. Cartwright, “Current Trends in 
Teacher Education,” Educational Forum, XXIV (March, 1960), pp. 261-70, and “Graduate Edu- 
cation of Teachers—Proposals for the Future,” Educational Record, XL (April, 1959), pp. 148-54. 
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education and in teaching. They have identified many potential leaders 
in education and facilitated their advanced preparation. They have 
provided a useful outlet for philanthropy. The continuation of these 
activities will justify the existence and expansion of fifth-year programs. 

If fifth-year programs are to be continued and expanded, the problems 
discussed in the previous section of this article must be resolved. But the 
resolution of those problems must be brought about in any case. Securing 
adequate funds for teacher education, recruiting enough able candidates 
for teaching, providing superior programs of preparation, developing 
close co-operation and mutual understanding between institutions which 
provide formal education for teachers and school systems which employ 
them, straightening out the national problem of certification, and closing 
the gaps between so-called educators and so-called scholars—all these are 
goals in the development of any kind of superior program in teacher 
education. Fifth-year programs have done much toward achieving these 
goals. They will do more, and society will be the beneficiary. 
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The Academic Con-Men 


Advice to Young College Professors 


By Francis J. Kerins 


VENTUALLY there comes to the average college teacher a dis- 

heartening awareness of his own limitations. The sophomoric 

visions of transforming society and shaking the world of thought 
fade in the harsh glare of the advancing years. And one realizes, with 
some regret if the awakening is fairly early in professional life, that he 
not only is not yet, but also never will be, a truly creative thinker or 
outstanding scholar. For the majority, genius is the goal, and frustration 
the reality. 

At this point, the endless gray night of mediocrity threatens. The 
gifted few, of course, avoid it by their talent; the significant thinker, the 
authoritative scholar, the imaginative experimenter are, by definition, 
anything but mediocre. They are of no concern here. They do not 
really face the problem, since they solve it by being what they are; and 
they really deserve little credit. Anyone can be extraordinary, after all, 
if he has extraordinary ability. There is no trick to that. 

The real challenge is for the rest—to become extraordinary, and well 
known, and revered, without unusual ability. Nor must it be thought 
that this is impossible; as a matter of fact, it is being done all the time. 
But it takes flair, and boldness, and a sustained effort in a carefully 
planned program. It is the remarkable achievement of the academic 
con-man, the man who, despite a lack of striking originality or tremendous 
learning, becomes a luminary in the starry heavens of higher education. 
He is known at colleges throughout the land, he gives keynote addresses 
incessantly, he is referred to as one of the most important people on the 
contemporary academic scene. The young professor can do nothing 
more profitable for his career than carefully observe and emulate. To 
such a young man (or woman) are these remarks addressed, as an aid in 
the imitation of the con-man’s techniques on the road to the heady success 
which crowns his effort. 

Your first step is to establish yourself. The genuinely gifted have 
already been excluded from the audience, so the objective is to become a 
“leading thinker,” not in the obvious way, by doing leading thinking, but 
in the infinitely more difficult way of mental legerdemain. It is not so 
difficult as it may at first glance seem. 

Achieving status is a basic requirement. For the beginner, perhaps 


Francis J. Kerins is chairman of the Department of Philosophy at Loretto 
Heights College. 
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the easiest method is name-dropping. You must speak in public at 
every opportunity, and include in every talk highly personalized references 
to important thinkers. It is of great help to insert, parenthetically and 
with a faint air of apology, intimate anecdotes about the great men. 
For example, you might use the following: ““As Toynbee has said—Arnold 
Toynbee [lingering affectionately over ‘“Arnold”’] has the most amusing 
habit of pulling on his left ear when he is grappling with a particularly 
vexing concept ....” It may well be that the ear-pulling is really 
done by Michael Shayne, the detective, whom you know about from 
reading Brett Halliday’s murder mysteries, and that you have never been 
close enough to Toynbee even to know whether he has a left ear. But 
the impact on the audience is incredible. 

As you become more advanced, you can embellish your status by 
interspersing your talk with hints that the foundations are after you. 
“When we work out the details of the grant, we will be able to investigate 
this problem fully,” does very nicely, for example. You can feel that you 
have really mastered this technique when the foundations really come 
after you, and really offer you grants. Inevitably, they will. 

Another prerequisite for establishing yourself is to be highly versatile. 
Arrange with your home institution for an appointment to the department 
of general studies, or to the committee on curricular integration, or some 
such ephemeral area, and never let anyone know what your field is. 
With this start, you will be able to become an authority in almost all the 
branches of learning. 

The most efficient practitioners usually settle upon one theme, or 
gimmick, and devote themselves almost exclusively to its exploitation. 
This has the further advantage of eliminating much study and prepara- 
tion; you can give the same talk over and over, in various places. 
Obviously, the choice of your theme is extremely important, and if you 
select an interdisciplinary vehicle, you will have done a great deal toward 
establishing your own versatility or universality. 

The only other principle is that the more sweeping your vehicle is, the 
better chance of success you have. “The philosophy of space-utilization 
and its impact on curricular research,” for example, could serve as both 
field and title, and could last almost indefinitely. The philesophy of 
anything seems especially good, in fact, perhaps because no one seems to 
know what philosophy really is, and almost no one is willing to admit his 
ignorance. 

Even more awe-inspiring, and if possible more interdisciplinary, is 
the theology of something or other. This, of course, will limit your 
scope, since most colleges shy away from anything so medieval-sounding. 
But it has its advantages, too; and if you are willing to restrict yourself 
pretty much to the church-related schools, you could found a fine career 
upon something like ““The Theology of Group-centered Leadership.” 

Another effective method of attaining versatility is to refer periodically 
to esoteric items from vividly diverse fields. Post-Newtonian physics, 
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cultural anthropology, and non-Euclidian geometry are especially fertile 
areas in this regard. Any address in which you mention curved space, 
fatting-sheds in which South Sea Islanders imprison brides-to-be so that 
they can become obese before the wedding, and parallel lines which meet 
at infinity, is certain to overwhelm a convention. And you can use the 
references to prove anything at all, since few of the audience will know 
what you are talking about, and all will pretend that they do. 

Finally, though this touch does require experience and the greatest 
finesse, versatility can be established by deference to specialists in the 
different disciplines. Ata small college, for instance, the master con-man 
might say: “Of course, your Dr. Jorgensen could explain this much better 
than I.” You found out beforehand that Dr. Jorgensen heads the 
geology department; here you identify yourself with the institution and 
manifest a greatness of soul that only a true prophet could have. For, 
after all, everyone is acutely aware that, though you do not happen to 
be a geologist, you know much more about geology than poor old 
Jorgensen. So everyone turns to smile at him, thinking the while that 
your humanness virtually outshines your brilliant intelligence. 


Wie your status and versatility solidly erected, you are ready 
for the next step in establishing yourself. This is to be a pioneer, 
to be on the forward, cutting edge of human thought, so to speak. Get 
ahead of the crowd, and they will never catch you. 

For this purpose, have new information at hand at all times. Refer, 
for example, to very recent experimentation which more or less destroys 
all the concepts of classical aerodynamics; if anyone asks for references, 
simply tell him that the studies have not yet been translated. And 
consistently mention obscure books, even nonexistent ones. Thus you 
can overwhelm an audience by remarking, ‘“‘As Sidney Wellenbach says 
in his new book, The Charismatic Effect of Intermolecular Hypostatiza- 
tion’’—really well worth the time and effort you may have to spend on 
it. ...” The real master will occasionally add the embellishment of 
having the book due off the presses next month. Sid sent you a copy 
ahead of time, and ‘‘watch for it.” 

It is also important that you be about to write a book yourself, when 
your thinking is crystallized. In general, it is better not to have published 
before, since this would lay your mediocrity bare for examination at 
leisure, and it is crucial to keep moving fast. But if you are going to 
publish momentarily, the progressive quality of your thought is empha- 
sized. 

But the most important phase of being a pioneer is to make your 
vehicle, or gimmick, an entirely new idea. And the more outlandish the 
idea, the more successful you are likely to be; the career of the academic 
con-man is not for the fainthearted. Take any simple and homely 
item, and you can build your future upon it. Take haircuts. ‘The 
determinative influence of tonsorial mores upon cultural and industrial 
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patterns of the past two centuries” is precisely the kind of stupefying 
theme you need, although, upon reflection, it seems slightly too intel- 
ligible to be really appropriate. However, that is the general idea. If 
your gimmick is sufficiently preposterous, you will be able to promote it 
by implying that your audience is psychologically incapable of absorbing 
it. “It is too mew, don’t you see? We have to go beyond the level of 
thinking to which we are conditioned by our civilization.” The “we” isa 
nice touch. Actually, you are beyond that dull old level of thinking, 
and they are not. You know it, and they know it; but they will admire 
your humility. 


NCE you have established yourself, once you are a leading thinker, 

and versatile, and a pioneer, there remains only the relatively 
simple task of maintaining the delusion by impressing your audience. 
The key is to keep battering them and to keep shifting rapidly. One 
cardinal rule is to be obscure—consciously, conscientiously, and constantly 
obscure. The number of people who can distinguish between obscurity 
and profundity is startlingly, and for your purposes fortunately, small. 
You should develop a jargon of your own; either make up words yourself 
or use ordinary words in entirely new and unclear meanings. One 
proponent, for example, coined the word “civization”; his whole talk was 
about his new word and how it differed from the word “civilization.” 
Typists invariably ruined his articles by substituting the real word for his 
unreal one. And this confused the whole issue. And so on. This is 
the same kind of misdirection which the manual magician achieves by 
having as his assistant a shapely young woman in a scanty costume. 
This man never even had to get to the point of defining “‘civization.” 

Above all, never organize a talk. This is fatal. Logic is your mortal 
enemy; and you must always leave your audience in a befuddled state. 

Besides being obscure, you must be dogmatic. The goal here is a 
very humble infallibility; try to catch the gentle omniscient tone of a 
kindergarten teacher. Preface every sixth or seventh sentence with 
“T am convinced that.” The personal element stresses at one time your 
humility (even though you speak as the repository of truth, you present 
it as your opinion), your pioneering (you alone are convinced because the 
rest of the world has not yet caught up with you), and your superiority 
(you disdain the techniques of the ordinary thinker, such as supporting 
your position with evidence). 

For these effects, an accent helps immeasurably. “I am conweenced” 
is terribly impressive. However, if you were born in Oklahoma, you may 
find it impossible to develop the desired indeterminate but vaguely 
European speech impediments. In that event, at least use foreign 
expressions regularly, especially Greek. As for pronouncing them, 
remember that what counts is not accuracy but confidence. 

Finally, be patronizing. Mention sources no one has ever heard of, 
and pretend that you think everyone has read them. Mumble a few 
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lines of verse and add, “Prufrock, of course.” Never translate your 
foreign expressions. Here you are acting as though your audience were 
educated; were they to remonstrate, they would simply prove what you 
knew all along, that they are illiterate. Your position is impregnable. 
And what better way is there to close your talk than, ““As Xenophon said, 
evreddev tpeis éxi rérapov.”” You don’t even have to know 
what it means. The few people left in the world who are learned enough 
so that they do know that it means “from there they went three stadia 
to the river” do not come to the sort of meeting at which you will be 
speaking. And even if one of them should wander in accidentally, rest 
assured that anything from Xenophon is music to his ears. And rare 
music indeed; he is on your side. 


LL of this is a very demanding program. To follow it, you will 
need dedication and discipline of the highest order. But the 
rewards are great. For those equal to its rigors, the life of the academic 
con-man offers an international reputation, travel, adulation, and a 
steady and substantial income. For those who persevere, there will 
ultimately be a very high-salaried job in government or industry, as an 
expert on communicational effectiveness, interpersonal relationships, and 
the best use of human resources. What more could life give you? 
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Classroom Teaching versus 
Teaching by Writing 
The Identification and Reward of Personal Contribution 


By Ray H. Simpson 


ANY colleges and universities face the continuing problem of 

getting professors to attach as high a priority in their value 

systems to classroom teaching as they give to teaching through 
writing. Here we propose to explore one facet of this problem: the 
identification of the contributions of the individual professor and his 
perception of the rewards that come as a result of the two contrasted types 
of professional activity. After a thorough study of how decisions in 
colleges and universities are made and carried out, Corson emphasized 
that, above all, there is need for appraisal of the performance of the 
individual. He stressed the fact that “if there is a lack of recurring and 
comprehensive appraisal of educational product and of process [of the 
institution as a whole], there is a manifestly greater lack of appraisal of 
the individuals who day by day translate this program into reality—the 
faculty members.””! 

It is a reasonable assumption that the professor, being human, is greatly 
affected by the satisfactions he gets from his professional activity. The 
satisfactions the professor perceives he is obtaining will help determine 
the activities to which he will give the highest priority, attach the greatest 
importance, and give the most effort. 

There are marked contrasts between the quality and quantity of 
rewards that the classroom professor as opposed to the writing professor 
is likely toreceive. For illustrative purposes we may think of the professor 
who emphasizes classroom teaching as one who has a full teaching load 
and spends almost 100 per cent of his working time on it. The professor 
who emphasizes teaching through writing also has, we assume, a full 
teaching load, at least initially, but he spends the greater part of his 
time on writing, including library investigations, or on conducting research 
which eventuates in writing. 

Teaching is usually associated almost exclusively with classroom 
instruction. However, if we think of teaching as informing, enlightening, 
or educating, it is not unreasonable to assert that many college professors 
do their best teaching through their writings rather than through direct 
contact with those taught. The study and the library are their classrooms. 

1John J. Corson, Governance of Colleges and Universities (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1960), p. 138. 

Ray H. Simpson is professor of educational psychology at the University of 
Illinois. 
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Many classroom teachers undoubtedly gain great personal satisfaction 
from their awareness that they are helping students obtain new knowledge 
and improved perspectives. Test results give some objective evidence of 
this, and students’ comments furnish subjective testimony. Inevitably 
the classroom instructor who has twenty, fifty, one hundred, or two 
hundred students sitting at his feet has a feeling of power. After a course 
is over, personal testimony by students of the value of the course to 
them is bound to be a rewarding experience for the instructor. In view 
of the present system of marking, however, there may be doubt in some 
cases regarding the motivation of students who make laudatory comments. 

It should be noted that the rewards mentioned up to this point are, 
in general, of a transitory nature. The instructor receives them once, 
and then the satisfactions tend to fade into the limbo of the forgotten. 
Two types of reward for superior classroom teaching, however, would seem 
to rest on a tangible and continuing basis. The first of these is the post- 
graduation success of the professor’s former students. This satisfaction 
is usually eroded or seriously alloyed by awareness that a particular 
student’s occupational success was no doubt determined to a large degree 
by an amalgam of the numerous contributions of others, professionals as 
well as nonprofessionals, who helped him. Although this type of reward 
is likely to be continuing for the professor, it is not clear-cut because its 
validity is clouded. Thus, its reward potency is weakened. 

A more tangible and lasting reward for superior classroom teaching 
may come in the form of an increase in salary or rank. In this case, 
satisfactions are derived through the recognition of contributions by 
peers or administrative officers. The major difficulty here, of course, 
is determining who the superior teachers in a college or university are. 
This difficulty is frequently eased by administrative avowals of the 
importance of superior classroom teaching and a general impression that, 
after all, good teaching really cannot be measured. Since excellent 
classroom teaching cannot be clearly identified, it is simply assumed 
that it is expected of all professors and that they almost always fulfill 
the expectation. It is a part of the job. Hence, although some pro- 
fessors are highly rewarded for superior classroom teaching, the number 
is probably quite small. 


HE perceived rewards of the professor who emphasizes teaching 
through writing are likely to be somewhat different from those of his 
colleague who emphasizes classroom teaching. The writing professor 
may get some of the satisfactions of the classroom professor, but other 
rewards are likely to be considered more significant. What are these 
different rewards? 

First mentioned, probably, should be the glow that comes from the 
acceptance by an editor of an instructor’s brain child. What professor’s 
ego has not swelled a bit when an editor, whom the professor has probably 
never seen, accepts a manuscript, particularly when the acceptance is 
accompanied by a laudatory comment. Even when an acceptance hinges 
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on revision, the writer is gratified by the knowledge that his ideas will 
now see the light of day in many a library. 

The professor’s status in the eyes of his colleagues is not likely to be 
harmed by his writings, and it may be greatly enhanced. He will gain 
prestige among his colleagues and acquire it among readers who have 
never heard of him before. Publication also commands added respect 
from students. There is something about the printed page that is likely 
to trigger more admiration among more students than does the spoken 
word, which is heard once and then lost forever. 

A perception of the size of the writing teacher’s “‘class” is likely to 
produce considerable satisfaction. The size of the classroom professor’s 
student audience is known but is definitely limited. Although the 
specific number of readers the writing professor reaches is unknown, his 
audience is likely to be perceived as quite significant. It is also perceived 
as being taught indefinitely by the professor without any additional 
expenditure of effort on his part. When another writer quotes the writing 
professor, the latter’s audience is likely to be multiplied. Recognition 
of the writer by colleagues and students is more likely to eventuate in 
recognition by the local press than is superior classroom teaching, and, 
even if unsought, such recognition is likely to be pleasant, and may be 
thought of as a fringe benefit. 

The professor’s writings frequently bring recognition in the form 
of invitations to serve as a consultant, a panel member, or a professional 
expert. All of these experiences are satisfying, particularly when travel 
expenses and a significant honorarium are paid. Such invitations to 
speak as an authority also enhance the professor’s reputation at home. 

There is probably no more substantial reward for the writing professor 
than that received from an appreciative administration. While superior 
teaching is sometimes rewarded through the pay check, superior writing 
almost always is. Good teaching is considered desirable; good writing 
in most institutions of higher learning is likely to bring approval in the 
form of higher salary and rank. 

In addition, monetary rewards from writing are sometimes significantly 
enhanced by royalties from published books, tests, or other professional 
materials. The writer of a book that pays good royalties may be given 
: higher salary increases because of the widespread circulation of the book 
and the influence it is assumed to have on teaching. Thus dual benefits 
accrue to the writer. 


ET us assume that two professors with similar ability and training 

decide on differing emphases in their professional activities, the one 
emphasizing classroom teaching, the other stressing teaching through 
writing. What differences in reward may be expected in most institutions? 

For the first five or ten years it is probable that the personal satis- 
factions and monetary rewards may be quite similar. However, the 
teaching professor will probably cash practically all of his dividends 
immediately. On the other hand, the writing professor is likely to be 
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making capital investments. In addition to cash dividends, the publica- 
tions will themselves produce continuing dividends as the years roll by. 
The writing professor is building a reward structure that is both cumula- 
tive and self-perpetuating. 

The teaching professor’s clientele is likely to be both a local and a 
limited one. The writing professor’s clientele is spread far and wide, 
and, though its exact size is unknown, it can be a continuing source of 
satisfaction to the writer. 

The rewards of classroom teaching are paid in moderate amounts, 
only the hard cash being negotiable outside the local environment. 
Satisfactions and rewards that are not monetary are not likely to be 
transferable from the parochial setting. On the other hand, remuneration 
for writing is usually in the form of currency that not only has hard 
values locally but is also negotiable nationally and, in many cases, inter- 
nationally. It is a classic economic axiom that hard money tends to 
drive soft money out of circulation. Applied to the situation under 
discussion, this means that the individual professor who is faced with a 
choice of teaching mediums is likely to put teaching by writing higher on 
the totem pole of values than classroom teaching. 

The rewards of writing tend to snowball. The rewards of teaching 
that are clear-cut and identifiable are likely to produce a single dividend, 
and all additional dividends will have to be newly earned. On the 
other hand, twenty years after a publication appears, the writer is as 


clearly identifiable as he was the day it came from the press. With 
extremely rare exceptions, the products of teaching in terms of the 
teacher’s specific identifiable contributions have, however, to all intents 
and purposes, disappeared. 


NLESS we accept the idea that classroom teaching should typically 

be an appendage to writing, it would appear that rewards for the 
classroom professor ought to be re-examined and enhanced. The adminis- 
trator of an institution probably should not be too severely criticized for 
the unrewardingness of classroom teaching. He no doubt recognizes 
that his own satisfactions and rewards are more likely to come from 
promoting outstanding writing than from promoting outstanding teaching. 
The layman appreciates the bibliographies he can see much more readily 
than the classroom interaction he cannot see. Powerful constituencies— 
legislatures, fund-granting foundations, and alumni—take good teaching 
for granted but tend to have high regard for the printed word. Adminis- 
trative peers in other institutions also rate an administrator with a supe- 
rior group of writing professors higher than one with a faculty of superior 
teachers. The administrator and the professor are caught in the same web. 
A renowned geology professor in a large university provides an illustra- 
tion of the need for some amelioration of current conditions. This 
professor had a class of thirty-two first-year graduate students. At the 
first class meeting, he explained that each student would be responsible 
for leading the class during one class period to be devoted to a topic 
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selected and researched by the student. The thirty-two student lectures 
constituted the major portion of the course, the professor actually taking 
little part in the classroom activities. (It is ironic that many of the 
students enrolled in the class because of the writing reputation of the 
professor.) The class arrangement allowed the instructor to spend a 
minimum amount of time on class activities and a maximum amount 
of time on writing, editing, and other scholarly pursuits. There is no 
question that the activities connected with writing were valuable, but 
should this professor be required to do classroom teaching? Possibly, 
a sharper division of labor between writing professors and classroom 
professors is needed. 

Most lists of suggestions for improving classroom instruction disregard 
the apparent evanescence of the classroom professor’s contribution as 
opposed to the durability of the writing professor’s product. However, 
if the classroom professor is not to suffer both from the standpoint of 
finance and of status, some means must be found to reward him more 
liberally for work well done. How can this be accomplished? 

In some institutions, financial or status rewards or awards are used 
in an attempt to better recompense good teaching. The practice of 
making financial awards, which in some cases amount to a bonus of one 
thousand dollars for each of several professors, has at least two major 
disadvantages. One is that no valid procedure for the selection of those 
who are to receive the awards has been developed. An even more serious 
limitation is the one-shot nature of such rewards. Even if the classroom 
professor gets an extra thousand dollars one year, his writing colleague 
probably receives very sizable remuneration on an annual basis either 
through current salary increases or through past increases that have 
become permanent in his salary structure. Prizes and awards seem to be 
more in the nature of palliatives than solutions. For such rewards 
even to approach a solution of the basic problem, they would have to be 
both substantial and continuing. If this is to happen, valid procedures 
for judging superior teaching will have to be devised. 

Team-teaching, if it is made much more widespread, may be one 
answer to the problem of accentuating the rewards of classroom teaching. 
If the classroom instructor works daily and directly with other classroom 
professors, it is quite probable that each of the latter will be in an excellent 
position to give a reasonably valid estimate of the quality of his teaching 
and related activities. Since the current lack of sound procedures for 
measuring teaching quality seems to be a hindrance to appropriate 
rewards, team-teaching may eventually improve the prospects of providing 
satisfactory compensation for the classroom teacher. Inasmuch as the 
teaching team would have larger classes than the individual instructor, it 
would not necessarily involve increased operating costs for the institution. 

In some areas, teaching by television may encourage staff interaction 
and provide a base for some peer evaluation. When professors work with 
experts on subject-matter organization, resource materials, and visual 
presentation, one framework for improved evaluation may evolve. 
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Related to the values of team teaching are those inherent in any set 
of faculty procedures which ensure that professors continually work with 
each other on teaching problems. Concerted effort can provide a sound 
base for improvement in the evaluation of superior teaching, and hence in 
the methods of rewarding it. The preceptorial system of instruction 
used at Princeton, which brings teachers together to plan and evaluate 
their individual teaching, results in a continuing cross-appraisal of per- 
formance, particularly of the younger members of the faculty by a senior 
professor. At Wesleyan there is an ongoing interchange of ideas among 
a relatively small but alert faculty on how to improve teaching methods.? 


ULD reasonably valid means for discovering superior classroom 

teachers be devised? Quite possibly they could if the goal were 
considered of first-rank importance, such as the production of a top- 
ranking science department in one institution or a nationally famous 
football team in another. 

A beginning has been made in developing better procedures for judging 
classroom teaching in some institutions. Typically, it is related to the 
salary setup. If college staff members, as well as administrators, are 
required to recommend significantly higher salary increases for some 
classroom teachers than for others, they tend to seek other bases than 
writing and research on which to judge their colleagues. Although the 
professor’s classroom has been traditionally regarded as his castle, improve- 
ment in the evaluation of teaching will necessitate judgments of what 
is happening in the classroom. Team-teaching, preceptorial systems, 
regular and frequent teaching-study sessions, and colleague-evaluation 
committees represent some of the approaches that have been tried. 

What is most needed, quite possibly, is to develop and experiment 
with some social inventions which could form the bases for sound evalua- 
tion of the contributions of the professor who emphasizes classroom 
teaching. Programs should be set up to encourage such social inventions. 
If improving the quality of college teaching is considered of sufficient 
importance, they might even be crash programs. For example, what 
plans might not be developed if each of fifty higher educational institutions 
were given $100,000 with two provisos: (1) the money would have to be 
spent to motivate the development of fair and workable plans for reward- 
ing superior teaching, and (2) the institution would have to accept the 
responsibility for (a) describing the plan and how it was evolved, (b) 
setting up criteria to measure the plan’s effectiveness, and (c) actually 
trying out the plan. 

Institutions accepting such a proposal would be in a position to have 
personnel spend the time and thought that might produce a social inven- 
tion of merit in at least some colleges and universities. Crash programs 
have had phenomenal results in the physical sciences. Why not in a 
program to improve the quality of college teaching? 


*Tbid., p- 139. 
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The Professor 


By Peter S. Mouso ite 


HE cornerstone of education is the teacher. The competent 

teacher who deeply loves his own subject in particular and learning 

in general with a love that ensures continuing scholarship through- 
out his career. The teacher who is interested in young people and respects 
them. The teacher who constantly assesses and understands the moral 
as well as the intellectual ends for which he teaches. The teacher who, 
as a person, has integrity, vitality, stability, and courage. 

Who is this person and where can he be found, you may ask? Who is 
this man whose qualities as listed add up to a combination of virtues not 
to be found in reality? He is the ideal teacher who does not exist, may 
be the answer. True—but the ideal must be seen if it is ever to be 
approached. 

Let us look at some of the well-known figures widely acclaimed as 
unusual teachers. Teachers who had a profound influence on their 
students and on education. Teachers who not only taught their subject- 
matter effectively but gave something more that transcended the narrow 
confines of the classroom. 

Centuries ago, a great teacher, Plato, said, 

Now, I mean by education that training . . . given by suitable habits to 
... children; when pleasure and friendship, and pain, and hatred, are... 
implanted in souls not yet capable of understanding the nature of them, 
and who find them, after they have attained reason, to be in harmony 


with her. This harmony of the soul . . . is virtue; but the particular 
training ... which leads you always to hate what you ought to hate, and 
love what you ought to love . . . will be rightly called education." 


Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi was in his day the world’s most celebrated 
teacher of the young. 


The material with which the educator works, which he must be able to 
mold in true creative fashion, is man himself, the masterpiece of Creation. 
It is man whom the educator must understand—man in his full scope 
and power—as a gardener wisely tends the rarest plants, from their first 
sprouting to the maturing of their fruit. The teacher must be capable 
of watching man’s development, whatever direction it may take, what- 
ever the circumstances. No profession on earth calls for a deeper under- 
standing of human nature, nor for greater skill in guiding it properly.” 


\Laws, sec. 653. 

*The Education of Man: Aphorisms, translated by Heinz and Ruth Norden (New York: Phi- 
losophical Library, Inc., 1951), pp. 32-33. 

Peter S. Mousouire is a regional representative (at Chicago) for higher edu- 
cation of the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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William Lyon Phelps, the beloved professor of English at Yale Uni- 
versity, had a profound influence on his students. The following is an 
oft-quoted statement of his. 


In my mind, teaching is not merely a life-work, a profession, an occupa- 
tion, a struggle: it is a passion. I love to teach. I love to teach as a 
painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, as a singer loves to 
sing, as a strong man rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an art—an 
art so great and so difficult to master that a man or a woman can spend 
a long life at it, without realizing much more than his limitations and 
mistakes, and his distance from the ideal.’ 


LeBaron Russell Briggs of Harvard, a contemporary of Phelps, had 
an equally great influence on his students as a professor of English, and 
later in his life this influence extended to the entire student body when 
he became dean. 


The college sends her alumni into the world with nothing more than a 
warrant that they are presentable intellectually. Yet her . . . strongest 
hope is to stamp her graduates with an abiding character. A college 
stands for learning, for culture, and for power; in particular, it stands 
for the recognition of an aim higher than money-getting. It is a place 
where our young men shall see visions; where even the idlest 
and lowest man of all must catch glimpses of ideals, which, if he could 
see them steadily, would transfigure life. The Bachelor of Arts is 
seldom, on his Commencement Day, a scholar either polished or pro- 
found; but he may be in the full sense of the word a man.‘ 


James Wallace, past president and professor of Macalester College 
for many years, was renowned as an inspiring teacher and administrator. 
His biographer, Edwin Kagin, states that “he was an excellent teacher, 
direct and clear; who had a glow about him, an enthusiasm that made 
everything he taught, prosaic fact or literature, a fresh and interesting 
experience.” 

In the Foreword of the biography, DeWitt Wallace, founder and 
editor of the Reader’s Digest, presents an intimate picture of his father’s 
struggles, hardships, and sacrifices in his attempts to bring education 
to what was then the Northwest. 


Minnesota was a pioneer country, and my father was a pioneer at 
heart. He breathed air with the tang of the woods still in it; there were 
hard work and broad horizons; there the world in a sense lay before him, 
and his every nerve tingled to these promptings. Education there was 
still a rather rare and precious thing; only the most eager and forward- 
looking, those who were willing to make sacrifices for their own futures 
and the future of the great Northwest, would be coming to college. 
There he would be shaping leaders.°® 
8Teaching in School and College (New York: Macmillan Company, 1912), p. 1. 
4School, College, and Character (New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1901), pp. 1-2. 
5James Wallace of Macalester (Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1957), 
p- 174. 


S]bid., p. 11. 
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This he did, acting on the philosophy that ‘our Alma Mater believes in | 
a pedagogy that is pervaded with the Christian spirit. Its students are 
taught to think rightly and act nobly. Its product is a well-trained, 
accomplished Christian citizen.””” 

William Jewell Tucker emphasized the training of character as well 
as the intellect when he gave this counsel: “Be not content with the 
commonplace in ambition or intellectual attainment. Do not expect 
that you will make any lasting or very strong impression on the world 
through intellectual power without the use of an equal amount of 
conscience and heart.’’ 

Stella Louise Wood, described in Marguerite N. Bell’s biography of 
her as “the irrepressible friend of little children, inspiring teacher of 
teachers,” built the famous kindergarten school bearing her name on 
the maxim that “‘what you are is more important than what you know,” a 
sentiment that did not minimize knowledge but emphasized character. 
In the same biography we read that “the school had a reputation for 
turning out good teachers and fine women; it was the latter that gave 
Miss Wood her most enduring satisfaction. The special stamp of a Miss 
Wood’s girl was apt to be a kind of spiritual literacy that illumined the 
technical and academic skills she had acquired.” 

There was no doubt as to Miss Wood’s success in the implementation 
of her philosophy. She “‘was the school. It was not a building; it was 
she who drew students by the sheer magnetism of her own spiritual 
strength and her joyous devotion to the interests of little children.” 
Her approach to the needs of children was warm, sympathetic, and 
understanding. She would often tell her students, “If you ever become 
angry with a little child, take his hand and lay it in yours; look how 
really small it is, and think what a great deal you are asking of him.’ 

Mark Van Doren, who has had a career as a poet, critic, and editor, 
was a celebrated teacher of English at Columbia University until his 
retirement in 19§9. “The college teacher is devoted to the search for 
truth, and as such he is the envy of all those in our society who are paid to 
obscure or distort it.” The teacher’s reward is not monetary. 

The chief pleasure of teaching is the pleasure of seeing students 
begin to think for themselves. And college is the place where they are 
expected to do this. In school they were expected to memorize and 
learn; in the final stages of education they will be expected to specialize; 
but in college, and nowhere else, their business is to discover their own 
minds and to start using them in the best way of which they are 
capable." 


p. 171. 

*Edward D. Eddy, Jr., The College Influence on Student Character (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1959), p. 130. 

par Banners (Minneapolis: Jones Press, Inc., 1954), p- 101. 

bid, 

bid., 

12M ark v Ra _— “Teacher and Student in the Search for Truth,” College Teaching as a Career 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, Committee on College Teaching, 1958), p. 7. 
3]bid., pp. 7-8. 
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Reuben G. Gustavson is a noted chemist, an excellent teacher, and a 
brilliant speaker, who combined teaching and research for twenty-five 
years before centering his interest on administration. “It does not 
take long before student and teacher have walked together out to the 
frontier of knowledge. Here they can choose a problem which is asking 
for solution and which they can work on together. Teaching science, and 
learning about it, can lead to a fine comradeship between an older and a 
younger generation.’ 

Thomas Vernor Smith, who retired from the faculty of Syracuse 
University in 1956, is still writing and giving advice to his fellow men. 
“At the heart of higher learning is the spirit of pure inquiry, represented 
by the sciences and the arts so interfused as to constitute them in fact a 
single endeavor, feeding alike upon curiosity and maturing alike into 
wonder.””!® 

Stephen Hayes Bush, the dynamic teacher of French language, 
literature, and history at the State University of Iowa, possessed that 
spark of genius which took raw, young, immature students and made of 
them mature, intellectual giants who performed their life’s work with 
courage, boldness, imagination, and unbounded enthusiasm. Up to the 
time of his recent death, this great and inspiring teacher, almost ninety 
years old, totally blind, and bedridden for a number of years, still answered 
letters from former students, giving them advice and encouragement. 


The purpose of training for the doctorate is to turn out alert intel- 
lectuals, not to merely produce scholarly works. A scholarly work, 
once done by somebody, remains more or less a monument. Its value 
is limited to its use by a few specialists. But to send out of the uni- 
versity trained men of high scholarly capacity, of living, creating minds, 
of . . . understanding, is to do something which is of the highest direct 
value for the whole educational process in our country and our age.'® 


Samuel B. Gould, former president of Antioch College and now 
chancellor of Santa Barbara College in California, wrote an inspirational 
article, entitled “A Touch of Immortality,” that has had a profound 
effect on young college students in motivating them to become teachers. 


If you have ever seen the light of understanding shine in another’s eyes 
where no light shone before, if you have ever guided the unsteady and 
unpracticed hand and watched it suddenly grow firm and purposeful, if 
you have ever watched a young mind begin to soar to new heights and 
have sensed that you are participating in this unfolding of the intellect, 
then you have felt within you the sense of being a humble instrument 
in the furtherance of mankind.” 


This, then, is what great teachers have said of teaching. Others 
could be quoted—Plato, Aristotle, Jesus, Louis Agassiz, Friedrich Froebel, 
William James, and John Dewey. Each and every one of the readers 
of this article could, I am certain, add his contribution to this list. 


“Reuben G. Gustavson, “Discoveries through Research,” ibid. , P. 9. 
%Thomas Vernor Smith, “Life in a Company of Scholars,” ibid.., 

Quoted from a letter written by Stephen Hayes Bush to Peter cies: December 15, 1959. 
"Knowledge Is Not Enough (Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1959), p. 34. 
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_ It is obvious that it has been extremely difficult to find and attract 
‘to teaching persons with the attributes of great teachers. Many who 
have been attracted have left the field for economic reasons. There 
is no profit for the future of education in any kind of training or educa- 
tional program designed to meet the present teacher shortage with 
unqualified people. There must be insistence on quality. In the race 
today to recruit teachers, to educate them, and to keep them in the 
teaching profession, we must strive to attract the best-qualified people. 
This can be done only by maintaining high standards in rigorous training 
and educational programs. Only thus will the teaching profession com- 
mand the respect and secure the rewards that will put it on an equal 
footing with other professions in the eyes of the public. 

The teacher must be an exponent of the culture of our nation. Former 
Senator William Benton, in a powerful speech under the title of ‘Liberal 
Arts and Public Policy,’’ declared emphatically on this point that the 
first duty of education is to teach men and women “‘to understand the 
nature of their civilization.”"* The teacher must express the ideals, 
the values, the achievements, the hopes, the fears, and the disappointments 
of our society. 

Without minimizing the importance of the formal training of the 
teacher, I am frank to say that in his daily contacts with students he 
often fails to recognize the great impact that personal influence exerts. 
“What you are preaches so loudly that I cannot hear what you say,” was 
Emerson’s way of stating that one’s unconscious influence far outreaches 
his conscious efforts. Personal influence is a force that goes out from 
one simply by virtue of what he is. This power he emits can make other 
individuals gay or sad, good or bad. It is the personal example a teacher 
sets rather than the precepts he expounds that effects all the real educating 
of the pupil. Teaching or preaching all the moral maxims in the world 
to induce people to become better does not work. The only way to 
improve mankind is to be something that inspires them. Goodness, like 
enthusiasm, is contagious; you must catch it, you must have it, and you 
must give it. 


N SUMMARY then, the teacher teaches for love. He has a sense of 
service, devotion, and dedication to his profession, and he finds joy 
and satisfaction in practicing it. At the root of his philosophy is a deep 
conviction that young people are good, that their potentialities are great, 
and that their guidance is an opportunity and a challenge worthy of a 
lifetime of service. 

He has a great interest in young people, which he satisfies by 
spending considerable time with them. His primary concern is the growth 
of each student; growth in many areas—intellectual, moral, social, 
emotional—growth based upon the student’s uniqueness nurtured in an 
invigorating atmosphere. 

He engenders in his students a sense of self-respect and confidence so 
Saturday Review, XLII (August 15, 1959), p- 39- 
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that they can meet successfully the difficult demands of their maturing. 
He stimulates in them an eagerness to learn and to explore the vast 
world around them in a sustained spirit of inquiry. He encourages his 
students to realize fully the pleasures that exist in progress and achieve- 


ment and excellence in competition. 


He instills in them the desire to 


make wise and good choices, to prefer the excellent to the mediocre. He 
challenges his students to look for the intangibles that promise to make 
life much better than has thus far been thought possible. 

In doing this, if he also succeeds in leaving in his students a “‘vestige 
of himself,” he will have attained what Gould so aptly terms “a touch of 


immortality.” 


a University of Wisconsin’s College 
of Engineering and the Mexican Insti- 
tute of Technological and Advanced 
Studies at Monterrey have planned 
the first program of its kind in the 
history of United States—Mexican 
higher education. Eight Wisconsin 
engineering students, after special 
Spanish-language and cultural train- 
ing, will spend their junior year at the 
Mexican Institute. The University’s 
department of Spanish and Portuguese 
and the University Extension’s corre- 
spondence-study department will co- 
operate in the program, which will be 
supported by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. Students’ fees, room, 
board, incidental expenses during a 
special summer program of intensive 
language study, and travel costs to 
and from Monterrey will be covered 
by the grant for the program. 


Tue Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
has announced that an award of $1,000 
will be given to the woman who writes 
the best book on basic issues and as- 
pects of education printed between 
April 1, 1960, and April 1, 1962. This 
is the ninth Educator’s Award offered 
by the Society. 


4E 


th AID the teacher in selecting films, 
a new brochure describing free films for 
schools now lists subjects according to 
their application to curriculum areas. 
The United World Films, Inc., list 
includes films on the social studies, 
arts and crafts, finance, nutrition, and 
transportation. 


A NEW university in India, which is 
to be completed by 1965 and which 
has an advance enrollment of two 
hundred and fifty, will follow the edu- 
cational pattern of major agricultural 
colleges in the United States. The 
Uttar Pradesh Agricultural University 
is the country’s first institution of 
higher education in which manual 
labor will be almost as important as 
study. The university will pioneer in 
experimental agriculture. Technical 
assistance has been provided, mainly 
by the University of Illinois, and 
monetary aid has been furnished by 
the United States. A system of lec- 
tures, homework, frequent quizzes, 
and two examinations will be used, 
and the traditional Indian practice of 
failing or passing students on the basis 
of a single examination will be 


discontinued. 
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Routes to Effective General 
Education 


Suggestions for Improving the Teaching of 
Non-specialists 


By Morris KEETON 


T A 1958 international student seminar there was an able young 
Japanese the subtlety of whose ideas exceeded his mastery of 
English communication. On one occasion he paused after an 

involved sentence and asked, “Is that question clear . . . to me?” 

My question, too, is involved, and doubtless less clear than it looks: 
What are some ways to make general education in American colleges 
more effective? By general education, I mean that part of a person’s 
liberal education which embraces his growth in knowledge, skills, atti- 
tudes, and habits pertinent to the non-specialist aspects of his life. By 
significant learning, I mean learning that alters the learner’s accommoda- 
tion to his world by imparting new awarenesses or orientations which 
will affect his future controlling judgments, decisions, and appreciations. 

These two definitions are loaded with issues: What is really pertinent 
to one’s non-vocational life? How is “‘non-vocational”’ to be interpreted 
here? Surely it includes the “religious vocation” of the non-professional. 
And what value assumptions are wrapped up in the idea of “growth” in 
these facets of one’s life? I shall nevertheless proceed as if these ques- 
tions could be answered by the individual in the context of the particular 
situations confronting him. Thus a rider is attached: that if routes to 
a goal in education are under discussion, those who start out from dif- 
ferent places with different companions should not all follow the same road. 

My answer, an incomplete one, is to propose six major routes to 
improving general education in American institutions of higher learning: 

1. Exposure of the student to a broad range of educational settings 

2. An increase in the autonomy of students in their own general 
education 

3. More flexibility and imagination in the use of the tools and 
methods of instruction in general education, and a redefinition of the 


roles of teachers in this process 
4. Aclearer definition of our objectives in respect to the attitudes, 
habits, and character development of students, and the construction of 


Morris Keeton is professor of philosophy and religion and associate dean 
of the faculty at Antioch College. This article has been adapted from a paper Mr. 
Keeton read at the Week of Work held by the National Council on Religion in 
Education, August, 1958, at Dickinson College. 
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programs of general education designed to give value objectives the 
importance we announce for them 

5. A concerted effort to obtain wider evidence, of more reliable 
stamp than has been available, as to the ways of learning best suited 


to our aims 
6. As a normal activity of teaching, the periodic participation 
of teachers of general education in an in-service program of training 


IRST, the range of educational settings to which each student is 

exposed should be broadened. A number of colleges have recently 
provided opportunities for students to study abroad as an integral part 
of their general education. Objectives need to be kept in mind in such 
projects. For example, 

The Department of State . . . looks on the programs as an instru- 
ment for increasing understanding, respect, and friendship towards the 
United States and Americans, as well as a means of bolstering democracy 
abroad, cementing ties with allies, and securing co-operation for U. S. 
policy. 

Increasing respect for Americans is, however, not compatible with secur- 
ing co-operative attitudes toward some American policies. Preoccupa- 
tion with either of these purposes distracts from the education of the 
individual student: from his increased understanding of a foreign cul- 
ture, language, and people; from his acquisition of a new perspective on 
his own culture; and from his personal growth and development. We 
hope, of course, that fuller education will serve the cause of international 
good will, and that accurate understanding of us by others and of others 
by us will lead to appreciation of some of the present policies of the 
State Department and of those it adopts in the future. We need to be 
clear concerning which objectives we wish to serve directly and immedi- 
ately and which we can best reach as by-products. 

Very little has been done thus far to produce reliable evidence regard- 
ing the educational values of study abroad. It is easy to see why certain 
objectives are expected to be better served by foreign study than by study 
at home. If separation from established settings is so made as to require 
major readjustments of living habits, it can contribute strikingly to self- 
motivation, sharpened observation, and deepened reflection. Today we 
can read about Latin America, see movies and television reports on it, 
and talk with returned travelers. Still, the pervasive ways in which a 
distinctive cultural setting impinges upon one’s life give impact to a 
prolonged exposure to that culture with a serious task to be accomplished 
there. Experiencing a new way of life directly may create a deeper 
understanding of it than acquaintance with it through books and lectures. 

However, there are risks in exposing students to strange settings. 
Direct experience can lead to misinterpretations, biases, and hostilities. 
For maximum learning at bearable cost, the required readjustments must 
not overtax the individual’s capacity. Some students should not go to 


1E. C. Wilson and F. Bonilla, “Evaluating Exchange of Persons Programs,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, XIX (Spring, 1955), p. 21. 
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non-English speaking countries at certain points in their careers. They 
may suffer emotional breakdown. They may be so engrossed in personal 
problems as to waste costly learning opportunities. Even mature and 
able students learn more if carefully prepared.? In time, the traffic with 
other cultures may so increase as to reduce the need for personal en- 
counter abroad. Nevertheless, for most students, the kind of learning 
that significantly alters appreciations, decisions, and judgments is more 
likely to occur abroad than in Hereville, U.S.A. Today, on the whole, 
American college students travel in too small a circle. 

The proposal to diversify educational settings has other applications. 
Within this country there are many subcultures of which most college 
graduates have only the dimmest understanding. Many of them are 
inexperienced in understanding any subculture other than their own. 
Some colleges that require students to devote part of their time to study 
off campus have had this fact in mind. Co-operative colleges often use 
work experience primarily for technical or vocational ends and focus 
almost entirely upon the job as the medium of learning. Antioch College, 
among others, conceives that one function of the student’s work period is 
to introduce him to other subcultures as part of his general education. 
If such a plan has advantages over occasional summer jobs, presumably 
they lie in the planned diversity of the settings, in the possibilities of 
preparing for learning in these settings and of capitalizing on the 
experiences in later college work, and in the caliber of opportunities 
obtainable under college auspices. 

A number of colleges use off-campus ‘periods for study in different 
American settings (for example, Goddard). Some courses are designed 
to draw upon expressly planned summer experience (for example, a course 
in community analysis which Wesleyan has offered). Such colleges have 
made service to, and understanding of, a particular subculture a major 
vehicle not only for learning sociological principles but also for the 
inculcation of attitudes toward the peoples and cultures involved. 

One other implication of this first proposal should be stressed. The 
proposal calls for conscious use of the student’s environr ent outside the 
classroom for learning. Many colleges fail to use their . wn community 
setting for the student’s education. Still others treat the matter as of 
no concern to the teaching faculty. The distinction we draw between 
what is curricular and what is extra-curricular tells the story. In what 
sense are we educating for maturity when we mother students with more 
rules than they had at home and give them little voice in making them? 

We are all familiar with the impact on many students of a freshman 
year in college. A profound re-evaluation of their background occurs, 
sometimes with frightening, often with worrisome or merely amusing, side 
effects, but generally with gratifying results. The constructive reorgani- 
zation of the individual’s perceptions, values, and behavior as a result of 
his integrating into himself a whole new environment is a profoundly edu- 


*Irwin Abrams, Study Abroad (New Dimensions in Higher Education, No. 6; Washington, 
D.C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1960), pp. 15-21. 
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cational experience. Nearly all of us need more than one such experi- 
ence between high school and entrance into lifework. Two or three 
fundamental shifts in environment might well be the normal quota 
for general education in college. 


Y SECOND proposal is to increase the autonomy of students in 

their own general education. The diversification of educational 
settings has this effect willy-nilly. If you do not go along with your 
students to Yugoslavia, they will be weaned from you shortly after they 
have been weaned from their parents. My second suggestion, however, 
is more inclusive in its implications than this one illustration would show. 
The phrase ‘autonomy of students” is ambiguous, in part because it 
turns upon the question of what the student is to be allowed to decide 
and what he is to be allowed to risk on his own. By increasing the 
student’s autonomy, I mean allowing him at an early stage to make such 
vital decisions as what he will try to learn within the sphere of his auton- 
omous study and how he will go about learning it. There are seminars 
and honors programs in which students are more dependent upon their 
professors than they are in regular lecture-discussion courses. This 
dependency is both wasteful of instructional talent and frustrating to 
young persons who are trying to develop self-reliance. There are graduate 
students who say they dare not select a subject in which they are interested 
or treat a topic as they think best because the seminar professor would 
withhold his permission. The professor may know best; but his methods 
may also frustrate the expression of individual autonomy, not on relevant 
grounds, but on the basis of artificial sanctions. This comment is no 
argument to end honors programs with small seminars. It indicates, 
rather, that making the student autonomous is more a matter of attitude 
and human relations than of such particular techniques as recorded 
lectures, seminars, tutorials, discussions, visual aids, or reduced classroom 
contacts. At the same time, technique can kill or foster student autonomy. 
Carleton, Oberlin, and Antioch colleges recently collaborated in 
experiments with independent study. Antioch’s studies continued until, 
in the course of four years, some twenty instructors in ten departments 
and twenty-five different courses had participated. Different types of 
experimental design were employed. Both upper-level and introductory 
courses were used. In each course the teacher defined his own objectives 
carefully beforehand, and chose or created, with the advice of professionals 
in educational evaluation, the means of assessing progress in reaching 
course objectives. Elaborate efforts were made to eliminate irrelevant 
differences between the sections under comparison, and the sections were 
analyzed afterward on a long list of variables to determine whether 
significant differences nevertheless existed. In each course, the professor 
spent 33 to 50 per cent less time in class in some sections than he did in 
others. Yet with minor exceptions which favored one method as often 
as another, on none of the graded objectives, whether achievement was 
assessed by oral or objective examinations, by essays, or by other tests, 
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were there statistically significant differences among the gains of dif- 
ferent sections. In an experiment at the University of Colorado, some 
support was found for the hypothesis that the gains of autonomous groups 
were better sustained and were greater on complex intellectual objectives. 
Such a hypothesis, I think, may not yet be regarded as well grounded. 
If the evidence is so indecisive, why then this enthusiasm for auton- 
omous study? To begin with, if all the effects of these contrasted methods 
were indistinguishable, the autonomous procedures would have the merit 
of being the most economical in the use of faculty resources—an increas- 
ingly crucial matter today. But, more important, in the absence of 
decisive evidence from a scientifically controlled type of observation, we 
must make the best judgment we can on the evidence we have. In this 
connection it should be noted that even the results reported are less 
decisive than might be supposed, for what is called ‘autonomous pro- 
cedure” in these reports is a technique such as reducing teacher-student 
contact rather than a procedure that is certified as establishing the 
relation of autonomy just defined. Moreover, these experiments were 
conducted in contexts heavily dominated by traditional patterns of 
instruction. It remains reasonable to hypothesize that the long-range 
impact of a pervasive pattern of instruction through student dependence 
will entrench that dependency. If the autonomous student has no other 
particular gains, he has at least begun to pursue his education with a 
measure of independence. We are in desperate need today of men who 
keep on learning at a significant level on their own initiative. If we can 
cultivate the desire to learn and the knowledge of how to learn, we con- 
tribute more significantly to the student’s education than we do by 
simply advancing his knowledge or skills in some particular discipline. 


THIRD route to better general education is greater flexibility and 

imaginativeness about tools and methods of instruction, with an 
attendant redefinition of the functions of the teacher. The first two 
proposals made illustrate this one also. If a teacher’s role is as much 
one of designing the use of extra-mural experiences and of out-of-class 
learning opportunities as it is the conduct of classes, he has indeed an 
enlarged sphere of influence. The inflexibilities that interfere with new 
tools and methods are often matters of curricular design. For example, 
if a college inaugurates a program of learning abroad, its worst difficulty 
may be in deciding what to eliminate from the curriculum to make 
room for the change. 

The very heart of learning is in the activities of the participants. 
With the tremendous variety of resources available nowadays, the teacher 
must come to see himself, not as the fount of knowledge, the ever present 
drillmaster, the director at each new instructional experience, the star of 
every scene, but, rather, as the designer and manager, the consultant and 
expediter, of educational opportunities for selected purposes. The job 
of manager of learning is an inspiring undertaking, but not nearly so 
settled or secure as that of lord of the classroom. 
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HE next two proposals—on guiding the design of general-education 

programs by operationally defined objectives and on striving to ob- 
tain reliable evidence concerning the outcomes of these objectives—can be 
discussed together. They are familiar proposals. One may argue that 
they are foolish notions calculated to reduce a subtle achievement to 
multiple-choice tests, or that the development of human character and 
culture must necessarily be an art intuitively grasped and examined 
only contemplatively. Let us look again. 

Many people with different aims think they are aiming at the same 
thing; others who deplore the new and experimental educational methods 
some of us use would applaud us if we could prove that the products 
of those methods are what we think they are, especially if it were known 
what other teachers are producing who claim to follow the traditional 
methods. Consider Philip Jacob’s digest of studies, Changing Values in 
Colleges If he is correct in his estimate of student values, and if they 
are as little affected by college as he says they are, there should have 
been many changes in this year’s editions of college catalogues. We 
have too many colleges loudly espousing the high ideals toward which 
they are not moving their students. We have too many statements of 
highly abstract goals. We need manifestoes which spell out in recogniz- 
able terms the progress we expect to see students make and the means 
by which our predictions can be verified. And do we not need more 
frank reporting of the results observed as well as some honest guessing 
concerning what produced them? 

I do not mean to suggest that enough is known about attitude- 
development, choice of value systems, and so on. Let me illustrate. 
In the previously mentioned experiments we hypothesized that courses 
per se do not alter attitudes, but that some types of persons learn better 
by autonomous methods than do others. So we gave students attitude 
tests before and after courses. The students in some sections of 
certain courses emerged with significantly different directional changes 
on attitude scales from those in other sections of the same courses. The 
results did not conform to a recognizable pattern. Now are these changes 
good? Were they the result of certain characteristics of particular 
sections? The answer to the first question depends to a great extent 
upon where the groups began: Were they too concerned about pleasing 
others, or were they already anti-social in their individualism? And how 
far did they go: just to a happy medium, or overboard? The com- 
plexities of the second question need not be repeated here. On both 
questions the teacher should try to develop an informed judgment. It 
may be that the single important difference among my three teaching 
methods last year was in their influence on attitudes rather than in 
other results I was deliberately trying to produce. 

Perhaps the Jacob study is unduly pessimistic about the effects of 
college upon students’ values. It may be that the authors of the studies 


3New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
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cited did not succeed in discovering the appropriate evidence because 
they did not look far enough for it. More widely based studies are now 
being attempted. The study of co-operative education sponsored by 
the Edison Foundation and completed in 1960 is an example.‘ A study 
of the selectivity and impact of certain colleges which the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education is making at the University of California is 
another. The first of these two studies yielded results which suggest the 
wisdom of changes directly related to the objectives of general education 
as defined at the outset of this essay. 


Y LAST proposal derives from the others: it is that regular pro- 
vision should be made in colleges for the in-service training of 
teachers in general education. Here I think of the refreshing and illu- 
minating experiences Antioch professors have had in recent summers, 
working eight to twelve at a time on some common problem in general 
education. Each was developing a course of his own in such a way as 
to cope better with this common problem. We all learned much about 
how little we know about our jobs. We got up courage to try some 
promising new alternatives. We made each other aware of our common 
tendency to seek an objective in teaching a course without building into 
the course any means likely to help us reach it. We saw that we had 
been too credulous in trusting that such learning would somehow occur 
under our benign influence. We have had some sharp lessons in the 
difficulty of determining whether our students have learned what we 
intended that they should. We have learned some lessons about class 
morale. We developed co-operative procedures that permitted us to 
visit one another’s classes, to borrow teaching ideas, and to criticize a 
teaching practice openly without fear that the teacher involved would 
regard himself or his competence as under attack. We came up with 
questions on which we found much work yet to be done. Other groups 
of college teachers have had equally instructive experiences, both as new- 
comers to the profession and as master craftsmen still growing in their 
art.6 There is a widespread need for us to build upon their experience. 
There are good reasons why the proposals advanced here have not 
been more widely adopted: costs, reluctance to sacrifice activities that 
have been tested for untried ventures, lack of knowledge or experience 
about how to put ideas into effect, the difficulty of coping with problems 
in connection with other institutions or the public which are likely to 
follow in the wake of new measures, and soon. The proposals advanced 
are all of the type requiring that thoughtful, specific planning be adapted 
to local circumstances. They do, nevertheless, show that there are still 
far-reaching possibilities for the improvement of general education in 
American colleges. 


‘The report of this study has not yet appeared in print, but mimeographed copies of a summary 
of it have been sent to participating institutions. 

5See John S. Diekhoff, Tomorrow’s Professors (New York: Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 1960). 
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Short Contributions 


Does Emphasis on High Grades Reduce 


Extra-curricular Participation? 


The results of a study made by the writers and an associate showed 
that a renewable type of scholarship, available for several quarters to 
students with a grade-point average of 2.5! for each preceding quarter, 
induced recipients to raise their grade-point averages significantly higher 
than those of comparable non-scholarship students. The writers of the 
study concluded that the renewable scholarship had merit as a means of 
motivating scholarship students toward higher academic performance.? 

In published comments on the report of the study, Daniel D. Feder, 
of the University of Denver, justifiably pointed out the difficulty of 
reconciling the demand for superior academic achievement with the 
recognition by student personnel workers and others that extra-curricular 
activities are also of great importance in the total development of the 
student. Dean Feder believed that the use of renewable scholarships 
as an incentive to higher academic performance placed a premium on 
high grades, and he questioned the real value of requiring scholarship 
students to maintain them consistently at the possible expense of par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities. 

As an outgrowth of these comments, the writers made a follow-up 
of their original scholarship study to determine the extent to which the 
subjects of the study had participated in out-of-class student activities 
and student organizations.’ The follow-up study was designed to test 
the following null hypothesis: There is no significant difference (in the 
extent of participation in extra-curricular activities or in the number of 
students participating) between the students who attained the grade- 
point average necessary for the renewal of their scholarships and those 
who did not. In other words, it was hypothesized (1) that in general, 
the scholarship students participated in more extra-curricular activities 
and organizations than did non-scholarship students of comparable 
scholastic aptitude and achievement; (2) that the scholarship students 

14=3, B=2, C=1. 

Selby G. Clark, E. Wayne Wright, and Clyde A. Parker, “Do Scholarships Promote Higher 
Grades?,” Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXV (January, 1957), pp. 302-305. 


*Assistance in collecting the data for the follow-up study was given by N. Leroy Porter, graduate 
assistant in Student Personnel Services, Brigham Young University. 
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who maintained superior academic achievement and renewed their 
scholarships also participated in approximately as many extra-curricular 
activities and held membership in as many student organizations as did 
the students who were unable to renew their scholarships because of 
low grades; and (3) that the number of students who participated in one 
or more extra-curricular activities and belonged to student organizations 
was about the same for the scholarship-renewing group as for the non- 
renewing group. 

The same subjects used in the first study were again divided, for the 
second study, into four groups designated as follows: 


Group A.—Students at Brigham Young University who were 
allowed to renew their scholarships in the winter and spring quarters 
after making a college grade-point average of 2.5 for each preceding 
quarter. 

Group B.—Scholarship recipients who failed to make an average of 
2.5 and were therefore unable to renew their scholarships. 

Groups C and D.—Two control groups chosen in the original study 
to match the experimental groups on the basis of mean total scores on 
the American Council on Education Psychological Examination and on 
high-school grade-point averages. None of the students of either 
control group received scholarships at Brigham Young University. In 
the present study, Group C students were those of the control group 
who achieved a college grade-point average of 2.5 or higher and thus 
corresponded in grade-point level to Group A students. Group D 
students were those of the control group who fell below a college grade- 
point average of 2.5, thus corresponding in grade-point level to Group B 
students. 


Cards which had been filled out by each student at the time of 
registration for winter and spring quarters, 1955-56, indicating their 
participation in activities and clubs during the fall and winter quarters 
were obtained from the office of the Co-ordinator of Student Activities, 
and a tabulation was made of (1) the number of extra-curricular activities 
in which each subject in the sample had participated, such as service 
activities, assembly programs, student publications, and campus com- 
mittees, and (2) the number of student organizations in which he held 
membership; that is, social units, geographical clubs, honorary societies, 
service organizations, and so on. 

Chi-square and T-ratio tests of significance were made as follows: 
(1) The members of Group A were compared with those of Group B; 
(2) each group (A and B) was compared with its respective control group 
(C and D); and (3) students of the control group who received a grade- 
point average of 2.5 or above (Group C) were compared with control- 
group students who received a grade-point average below 2.5 (Group D). 
All the tests of significance were made in terms of (1) the number of 
students in each group who participated in one or more activities, (2) 
the number of students in each group who held membership in one or 
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more student organizations, (3) the mean number of activities partici- 
pated in by students in each of the experimental and control groups, and 
(4) the mean number of organizations in which students in each group 
held membership. 

The findings of the study were as follows: 


1. A significantly greater number of students in Group A than in 
Group B held membership in at least one or more student organizations. 
This difference, in favor of the higher achievers, was significant at the 
.0§ level. Also, the mean number of student organizations in which stu- 
dents of both experimental groups held membership was greater for 
students in Group A than for those in Group B (approaching the .o§ 
level of significance, with a T-ratio of 1.891). 

2. In terms of participation in activities as distinct from organiza- 
tions, the differences which occurred between the two experimental 
groups favored the students who did not renew their scholarships. 
Specifically, a greater number of students in Group B than in Group A 
participated in out-of-class activities (significant at the .os level). In 
addition, the mean number of activities was significantly greater (.05 
level) for students in Group B than for those in Group A. 

3. A greater number of scholarship students in Group A held 
membership in student organizations (significant at the .o5 level) than 
did students who attained a college grade-point average of 2.5 or above 
(Group C). 

4. Students in Group B had a higher incidence of participation in 
out-of-class activities (significant at the .oor level) than non-scholarship 
students who made a grade-point average below 2.5 (Group D). The 
mean number of activities was also significantly greater (.o1 level) for 
Group B than for the non-scholarship group. 

5. No differences were found between the scholarship and control 
groups in any of the following comparisons: (a) the mean number of 
organization memberships held by students in Group A as compared with 
that of non-scholarship students who made a grade-point average of at 
least 2.5, (b) the mean number of activities participated in by students 
in Group A as compared with that of the non-scholarship group who 
achieved a grade-point average of at least 2.5, (c) the mean number of 
organization memberships held by students in Group B as compared 
with that of non-scholarship students who made a grade-point average 
below 2.5, or (d) the incidence of non-renewing scholarship students 
who held membership in student organizations as compared with that 
of non-scholarship students in Group D. 

6. There were no significant differences between the two control 
groups (C and D) in regard to membership in student organizations or 
participation in student activities. 


It would appear that although, in general, students who apply for 
and receive scholarships tend to participate in various extra-curricular 
activities, there is a difference in the extra-curricular interests of high- 
achieving and low-achieving scholarship students. The results of this 
study indicate that scholarship students who conscientiously pursue their 
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academic work to the point of making and maintaining a grade-point 
average of 2.5 place greater stress on membership in well-defined stu- 
dent organizations as a means of meeting their social needs, whereas the 
scholarship students who have lower academic standing (a grade-point 
average under 2.5) put less value on belonging to well-defined organiza- 
tions and more on taking part in activities outside organizations. These 
conclusions are supported by the fact that the students who were awarded 
scholarships and were able to renew them participated in student organi- 
zations significantly more than any other group, and that those who were 
awarded scholarships but were unable to renew them were involved in 
miscellaneous activities significantly more than any other group. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to attempt any evaluation of the 
relative importance of participation in an activity versus membership 
in an organization, but this is an area which merits further study. Addi- 
tional research might be done to discover what influence different types 
of extra-curricular activities have on academic performance and what 
differences in individuals characterize those who elect different types 
of activities. In other words, do some types of extra-curricular activi- 
ties make a greater contribution to academic performance than others? 
And is it possible that some students are better scholarship-investment 
risks by virtue of the types of extra-curricular activities they choose? 

The present study clearly indicates that emphasis on the attainment 
of high grades does not necessarily preclude or reduce significantly the 
participation in out-of-class activities which is considered a vital element 
in the education of the well-rounded student. It suggests the possibility, 
however, that the student who is a high achiever academically differs 
markedly from the student who is not. Studies that seek to determine 
the characteristics of high-school Seniors who become successful college 
graduates might provide a basis for awarding future scholarships to stu- 
dents most likely to maintain desirable academic standards while at the 
same time giving participation in extra-curricular activities the impor- 
tance due it. 

E. Wayne Wricut, University of Minnesota, 
AND G. Crark, Utah State Hospital 


Size of Class and Institution as a Factor in the 
Enjoyment of Teaching’ 


Foundation executives and college administrators who favor drastic 
revisions of traditional educational procedures often become frustrated 
by the lack of faculty enthusiasm for their latest panaceas for educational 
ills. The results of research, however, do not give much support to the 
use of television, large classes, teaching machines, or any of the other 
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“solutions” to the problem of educating large numbers of students. In 
estimating the effects on education of the various proposed methods for 
conserving teachers, we must, nevertheless, keep in mind an important 
limitation in the research studies that have been carried on. This limita- 
tion resides in the difficulties surrounding evaluation of what the student 
has learned—difficulties which tend to debase measures of appraisal to 
such an extent that they reflect only a minimum core of instrumental 
knowledge and understanding. Those subtle effects that reflect the 
evolution of the student into a scholar are unlikely to be tapped. 

In the present nascent state of educational research, therefore, we 
must do as society has always done when it required answers to problems 
for which no thoroughly validated solution existed; that is, we must 
rely upon expert judgment. In this case, one of the major sources of 
expert judgment is the college faculty. We do not wish to argue for 
faculty judgment simply as expert testimony. There is another, and to 
us a more compelling, reason for listening carefully to the voice of the 
faculty when educational changes of any kind are under consideration. 
It is this: Whatever the curriculum, the institutional policies, or the 
teaching methods used, it seems very likely that their effectiveness depends 
upon the competence and enthusiasm of the teacher, and, because a col- 
lege is an organic whole, changes in one aspect affect all others. 

Thistlethwaite finds that one of the most critical variables influericing 
National Merit Scholars’ choice of a major field is the instructor’s 
enthusiasm.2. His data are illustrative of other observations, some 
equally rigorous and others less controlled, that are the foundation for 
the belief that the scholar is molded through a succession of significant 
personal relationships, beginning in the home and extended into the 
school. It seems probable that such relationships are unlikely to be 
educational if the instructor finds teaching distasteful. Thus, even 
though we discovered that a particular method of teaching was superior 
to other techniques, we should be dubious about urging its widespread 
adoption if the teachers who were to use it found it boring or 
unsatisfactory. 

Our major point, then, is that the professor’s enjoyment of teaching 
is a major variable in educational effectiveness. Next, we should like 
to examine some of the factors that contribute to enjoyment of teach- 
ing and note the relevance of these to issues of class and institutional size. 

What are the satisfactions in teaching? Certainly, one is the pleasure 
of seeing a student develop. Another is the pleasure of intellectual 
interchange with young people with questioning minds and fresh ideas. 
Perhaps a less laudable, but none the less real, satisfaction is to be found 
in commanding the respect and admiration of one’s students. These 
satisfactions are hard to get without close sustained personal contacts. 


2D. L. Thistlethwaite, “College Press and Changes in Study Plans of Talented Students,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, LI (August, 1960), pp. 222-34. 
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If we are to know students well enough to see their progress, small 
classes are important, not only because they permit more individual 
interaction with students, but also because they allow the instructor to 
use term papers, essay tests, and other evaluative methods that give him 
a greater understanding of what headway the student is making. Although 
objective tests might also be used for this purpose, few teachers take the 
time for an analysis of the patterns of right and wrong answers necessary 
to provide insight into the student’s strengths and weaknesses; such an 
analysis becomes prohibitively time-consuming in a large class, whatever 
the testing methods used. 

Moreover, if the satisfaction of observing student growth is important, 
we need to ensure opportunities for contacts between instructor and stu- 
dent over a longer period of time than is covered in a one-semester course. 
One of the advantages of the small college over the large university is 
that the student in a small college is more likely not only to come into 
contact with his instructor outside the classroom but to elect several 
courses taught by the same professor. Also, in a community where the 
faculty knows most of the students, the chances are greater that professors 
will learn from one another how their former students are developing. 

Many faculty members conscientiously attend social functions designed 
to promote contacts between students and faculty. In the small colleges 
it is probable that at such functions the professor will meet some of the 
students he has taught, and he may use a succession of informal contacts 
to gain a better understanding of them and perhaps even to provide them 
with intellectual stimulation. But the larger the college, the less the 
likelihood of significant encounters. In short, any satisfaction the 
teacher receives from observing and contributing to the growth of stu- 
dents must ordinarily come during the semester they are enrolled in his 
class. No matter how powerful the impact of one’s teaching, it is highly 
improbable that its effects on students will be apparent in sixteen weeks. 

The size of an educational institution also affects the teacher’s satis- 
factions in its relation to the quality of education students receive from 
one another. The large institution with a student body of heterogeneous 
background offers students an opportunity to gain breadth, tolerance, 
and new perspectives from their contacts with one another, but it reduces 
educational values by diminishing the frequency of intellectual inter- 
change. There is nothing to prevent a student at a large college from 
discussing with other students an interesting problem raised by one of 
his professors, but he is more likely to do so if he is living near a class- 
mate who is familiar with the problem and concerned about it. In a 
large college, the statistical chances that students in the same classes will 
be in the same living group are slight, and students have few common 
intellectual experiences. Consequently it is difficult for them to com- 
municate about intellectual problems outside class, and the common 
concerns which become the basis of social communication are football, 
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the student newspaper, dating, and the dormitory food. With such 
barriers to inter-student education, the professor misses the feeling of 
satisfaction one experiences when he finds that his teaching has pro- 
vided an intellectual stimulus for discussion reaching far beyond his 
classroom.’ 

Of course, there are also satisfactions in teaching by television or in 
a large class. One can gain a very satisfying sense of power from know- 
ing that one is communicating one’s ideas to a large number of students. 
The roar of laughter at a joke well told is music to a lecturer’s ear. Suc- 
cessfully carrying a well-planned lesson through without interruption is 
gratifying to the teacher whose performance is televised. Although 
these are important satisfactions, they seem less directly related to the 
goals of education than those arising from direct observation of student 
development. What would a college be like if its faculty were largely 
made up of teachers whose rewards were primarily those of a good 
performer? 

As colleges increase in size in order to cope with a growing student 
population, there is a natural tendency to make educational processes 
routine and mechanical. In industry, assembly-line methods have long 
been effective. Yet in recent years, industry has found that workers 
are even more efficient if, instead of performing one specific task, their 
jobs are enlarged enough to provide variety and interest. Although 
there is little likelihood that college administrators will ever insist upon 
uniform teaching methods, increasing class size indirectly limits the 
professor’s choice of techniques, reducing his ability to select the methods 
best suited to his objectives, reducing his opportunity to vary his methods, 
and reducing his satisfactions in teaching. 

Nevertheless, if we are to merit the support of college administrators 
and society, we professors must be responsible in our decisions about 
educational matters. Can we honestly say that we are using methods 
in our small classes different from those we would use in larger classes? 
Have we really analyzed our task carefully enough to know that we 
could not effectively use combinations of lectures, reading assignments, 
term papers, and discussions different from those we now use? Too often 
we think of teaching in terms of classroom performance and _for- 
get our duties as executives, responsible for planning and organizing 
educational experiences. As scholars and teachers, we must not only 
select the most valuable content but we must also devise plans for achiev- 
ing our objectives, making use of all of the skills and resources at our 
command. 

Moreover, as faculty members we are responsible for the educational 

*As professors in a large university, we would point out that size also has advantages. One 
of our a ch in an outstanding small college exclaimed after — our undergraduate program 
reviewed ou’re not only doing the things I always thought a small college could do better, but 


you are doing things I’ve dreamed of.’’ We think large colleges can overcome the potential barriers 
to educational effectiveness to which we are pointing. 
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impact of the institution as a whole. In a residential college where stu- 
dents live on campus, our opportunities to educate are much greater than 
those in a commuting college. Have we done our part to ensure that 
residence contributes to education instead of detracting from it by 
enabling adolescents to offer concerted resistance against educational 
influences? 

In arguing for the importance of faculty satisfaction with educational 
arrangements, we are not attempting to defend the comfort that comes 
with treading a familiar, well-worn path. Rather, we are urging freedom 
for the exploration and experimentation that keep teaching fresh and 
vital. Enjoyment of teaching is important, not only for the enthusiasm 
that the professor communicates to his students but also for the impetus 
it gives to his interest in continued improvement. Both for his own 
growth and for the growth of his students, his satisfactions in teaching 
are critical. These important values are likely to be lost if teaching 
becomes so routine and impersonal that it is no longer enjoyable. 

W. J. McKeacuie anp Epwarp Borpin 
University of Michigan 


Academic Freedom and Status in Twenty 
Catholic Institutions 


There is a paradox in discussions of the intellectual standing and 
esprit de corps of scholars in Catholic colleges and universities. On the 
one hand, it is assumed that the members of the faculty in these institu- 
tions must restrict intellectual activity, under pain of dismissal, to a 
defense of their special position. On the other hand, it is claimed that 
the intellectual resources presumably available in Catholic colleges and 
universities are adequate to defend the absolute truth of their position 
against half-truth and error. It would seem to follow that Catholic 
institutions are uniquely equipped in principle not only to tolerate contro- 
versy but to sponsor it systematically, for its sole function would be to 
throw the true meaning and solid warrant of the Catholic position into 
more splendid relief. 

Only two kinds of circumstances would appear to endanger that 
outcome, and there have long been professionally respectable remedies 
for both of them. One is insufficient or incompetent staff; the other 
is failure of staff, for whatever reason, to exert itself intellectually. The 
remedies are, respectively, appropriate procedures for selecting competent 
staff and adequate resources for recruiting and retaining it, and proper, 
well-supervised procedures for the dismissal of unworthy staff. The key 
to the meaning of “appropriate” and “proper” is responsible professional 
self-regulation, of which the rationale and machinery have been developed 
by the American Association of University Professors (AAUP). 
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Responses FROM Twenty CaTHo ic CoLLeces AND Universities IN RELATION TO THEIR 
Hyporueticar Status as “Pusiic” 


Per Cent or Responses 


Items (condensed) 
Favorable Unfavorable Omitted 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Autonomy of academic research versus theology as the 
norm of all sciences 

Autonomy of instructor’s scientific and pedagogical con- 
science with reference to controversial issues and 


Student access to controversial books in the face of the 
Index of Forbidden Books 

Lay scholar’s opportunities for advancement (profes- 
sional, financial, administrative) with respect to 
clerical/religious assertions of superior status 

Lay scholar’s intellectual mission (investigative, pedagog- 
ical, community-related) in relation to cerical/ 
religious assertions of superior status 

Lay scholar’s professional self-respect vis-a-vis clerical/ 
religious assertions of superior status 

Lay scholar’ s state of mind as regards the charge of being 

“unwanted, unpaid, uncared for, and unpersoned” 

Lay Catholic scholar’s conscience in ‘the matter of seek- 
ing legal redress of grievances without ecclesiastical 
permission 

Lay Catholic scholar’s conscience with regard to seeking 

AAUP redress of grievances without ecclesiastical 

permission 

Normal participation of representative faculty body in 
vital academic policy-shaping and decision-making. . 

Length of probationary period as approved by AAUP. . 

Normal expectation of reappointment in relation to 
AAUP probationary period 

Faculty-committee participation in terminations and 
dismissals 

Written charges and hearings for accused teachers. ; 

Provision for accused teachers to have counsel of their. 
own choosing 

Availability of full stenographic record of hearing to per- 
sons concerned 

Admission of testimony of teachers and other scholars in 
hearing on charges of incompetency 

Provision for teachers having tenure to receive salaries 
for one year from notification of dismissal 


*Opinion was divided on this item. 


The pertinent Catholic literature contains so little evidence of con- 
fidence in the efficacy of these ground rules of the profession, or even of 
knowledge of their existence, that it seemed advisable to go to the colleges 
and universities themselves. In effect, they were asked, Do Catholic 
institutions accord their staffs full academic freedom and effective 
participation in properly safeguarding it, as would seem to be feasible, 
desirable, and required by the logic of their own position? In other 
words, the question put was not whether they were “proprietary” institu- 
tions, fearful of exposing their treasure to scholarly bandits, but whether 
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they were not, in fact, “public” institutions, confident that even in such 
encounters their treasure would be augmented and the public interest 
served. 

An answer to this question is implicit in data provided by AAUP- 
chapter officers in response to a survey of local conditions of academic 
freedom, status, welfare, and tenure in twenty Catholic colleges and 
universities. Major findings in the form of percentages of responses 
favorable and unfavorable to the hypothetical ‘“‘public” status of these 
institutions are presented in Table I. 

The highly favorable findings on the first nine items and on the 
twelfth, which get at the heart of academic freedom and of status-factors 
capable of either eroding or enhancing it, stand in marked contrast to the 
predominantly unsatisfactory findings on the remaining eight, which deal 
with the kind of self-regulation enjoyed by members of the legal and 
medical professions in their associations and by ordinary citizens through 
their elected representatives and courts. In other words, the faculties 
of most reported institutions find themselves advantageously situated 
through the good offices of their clerical and religious administrators, 
which means that this advantageous situation remains dependent on 
those good offices instead of reflecting the substantial responsibility of 
scholars to shape the whole context of conditions on which their pro- 
fessional effectiveness depends. 

One wonders whether these administrators might not welcome some 
clearly responsible and systematic demonstration of willingness on the 
part of their faculties to share the burden they have thus far borne. For 
the most part, they seem to have done about as good a job as can be done 
for their faculties. It would seem that full implementation of the Catholic 
university’s implied claim to “‘public” status now calls for a corresponding 
contribution from faculties. With the emphasis increasingly being placed 
on greater initiative from the laity in general, it is clearly time for lay 
scholars to take the lead in a demonstration of coming-of-age in the 
government of Catholic colleges and universities. 

Gerarp Hiwnricus, St. Bonaventure University 
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The Wandering Scholars: Who Does the 


Work at Home? 


Is the home department merely a place to pick up mail? 


What has become of the community of scholars devoted to a common discipline? 
Is an excessive number of leaves of absence interfering with major educational 


responsibilities? 


Its Nice to Be Wanted, but... 
One of the consequences of the 
growth in size and prestige of the 
academic profession is the increased 
opportunity for leaves of absence, at 
least for outstanding members of a 
university faculty. By now, former 
Fulbright professors are as common 
as ex-halfbacks, and college profes- 
sors without someplace to go are a 
pitiable lot. All of this has been, and 
should be, great cause for rejoicing. 
However, as with most gifts from on 
high, it is not an unmixed blessing. 
The man on leave may be too 
thrilled with the experience or too 
apprehensive about how much it is 
costing to think clearly about the 
consequences his absence may have 
for his university. In times of an 
oversupply of teachers, when tempo- 
rary replacements are easy to find, the 
effects may be negligible, although 
admitting this is a token of the offhand 
way our profession has of disregarding 
differences in quality between one 
teacher and another. But today and 
in the future, the question of relative 
quality aside, replacements are not 
often available, and the staff must 
take over the work of absent mem- 
bers. In large departments with a 
moderate number of leaves, spreading 
the load may work no great hardship, 
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and, after all, the men will be back, 
each one twice the man he was before. 
In small departments or in the face of 
many leaves, hardships do result. As 
leaves increase throughout a univer- 
sity, the loss of even a half-dozen first- 
rate, vigorous men may have a marked 
though not easily measured effect upon 
the university’s health. Finally, in 
some institutions, the present rather 
plentiful opportunities for leaves work 
against the establishment of a sabbati- 
cal plan in which leaves might be more 
judiciously and wisely administered. 
Were the foreign-exchange programs 
the only way, or even the major way, 
in which faculty members are with- 
drawn from teaching and scholarship 
on the campus, no question would need 
to be raised. These programs were 
badly needed when they were estab- 
lished, and the curtailment of them 
would be a great loss. As the demand 
for professors has become greater, how- 
ever, the demands upon them have 
increased. Government agencies, in- 
dustry, other universities, professional 
organizations, foundations, and the 
community compete for men with the 
right academic skills and credentials. 
In addition, within the campus, the 
growth of new programs, of research 
projects, of studies and foundation- 
financed experiments, of institutes and 
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workshops and bureaus, and of the 
bureaucracy which each of these brings 
into existence, has made classroom 
teaching the quiet time between ap- 
pointments. Now and again, a de- 
partment member may wonder whether 
the market place is any better image 
for academic life today than the ivory 
tower was in the past. 

Since leaves of absence and challeng- 
ing assignments are attractive aspects 
of the profession, other college teachers 
may not agree that their abundance is 
a problem. Looked at closely, the 
problem, if it does exist, may not be 
so much a general problem as one 
which affects certain universities or 
certain departments within the uni- 
versities at varying times. The ideals 
of service, the needs of the world, the 
traditional place of the university 
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among the benefactors of mankind, 
may minimize the problem when it 
does exist. And it is always possible 
that I am viewing with alarm. Never- 
theless, I think the fact is inescapable 
that for many reasons university facul- 
ties will be forced to spread themselves 
thinner in the decade ahead. 

The thing that bothers me most is 
that what suffers will be what always 
suffers when pressures, personal, finan- 
cial, or institutional, are put on faculty 
members: teaching and scholarship. 
Since the decline in quality of both 
can go undetected for a long time, I 
fear that the university may become 
unwittingly impoverished while the 
faculty is undergoing a variety of 
enriching experiences. 

KENNETH E. EBLE 
University of Utah 
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| are invited to submit contributions to the Round Table and to 


suggest topics for future issues. 
words. 


OcrToBER, 1961 
How Much Student “Life”? 


Manuscripts should not exceed one thousand 


(Deadline, July 15) 


Are the non-academic activities of students receiving more administrative atten- 


tion than they need or deserve? 


Has the elaboration of both academic and non-academic counseling proved to be 
worth its cost either in dollars or in energy expended? 

Is the pressure for increased counseling partly due to the recruitment of students 
from families that do not prepare them for college responsibilities? 

Do extra-curricular activities endanger scholastic success? 


NoveEMBER, 1961 


(Deadline, August 15) 


What Is the Place of the Community College among Higher Educational 


Institutions? 


DeceMBER, 1961 


(Deadline, September 15) 


Would Another Administrative Pattern Suit Colleges and Universities 
Better than That of the Business Corporation Which They Now Follow? 
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The Reporter 


A NEW international center for re- 
search and training in national econ- 
omies will be established next fall at 
Yale University. The faculty of the 
Center for Quantitative Study of Eco- 
nomic Structure and Growth will 
include economists now at Yale and 
experts from other universities and 
agencies both here and abroad. To 
begin with, the Center will concentrate 
on the low-income countries of Asia, 
Africa, Latin America, and the Soviet 
bloc; eventually, it will expand its pro- 
gram to study economic structure and 
growth in all foreign countries. Ac- 
cording to the director, this is the first 
“central organization for critical analy- 
sis of economic measurements from 
many countries on a comparable basis, 
for use of these measurements to test 
hypotheses about economic growth, 
and for training students in these 
areas.” 

There will be two main classifica- 
tions of students in the new Center: 
American graduate students working 
toward the Ph.D. degree in economics 
and qualified students from foreign 
countries, who will be given travel 
grants and fellowships for training at 
the Center in preparation for govern- 
ment and teaching positions in their 
own countries. 


Next year the University of Michi- 
gan will allow students to pay tuition 


on the installment plan. Final pay- 
ment will be required before the end 
of each term. The plan, which will be 
optional, will be helpful to students 
who work to pay all or part of their 
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expenses, and to parents who wish to 
use current income to pay college 
costs. The trend toward advance 
deposits and the increased volume of 
student loans, grants-in-aid, scholar- 
ships, and fellowships have made it 
necessary for the University to set up 
an account for each student admitted. 
These accounts will centralize the Uni- 
versity’s bookkeeping, since they will 
eventually be used for all of the various 
fees and residence-hall charges. 


"Toe American Council of Learned 
Societies, a federation of thirty na- 
tional scholariy organizations, has 
received a ten-year grant from the 
Ford Foundation for research in the 
humanities by individual scholars and 
for other program activities of the 
Council. The new grant will be used 
for postdoctoral research fellowships, 
half of which will be earmarked for 
scholars on the faculties of small col- 
leges and for humanists carrying out 
research in related fields rather than 
in their particular specialties; for 
grants-in-aid to meet supplemental 
expenses related to individual research, 
such as clerical help, microfilming, and 
translations; for travel to humanistic 
congresses; and for committees of the 
Council and programs among human- 
ists in school systems, colleges, and 
universities. 


"Tas U. S. Office of Education reports 
that a number of basic documents and 
important articles on the current 
Soviet educational reform have been 
compiled in a volume which has re- 
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cently become available in this coun- 
try. The book, entitled Novaia sistema 
narodnogo obrazovan.ia v SSSR (The 
New System of Public Education in 
the USSR), was edited by N. K. 
Goncharov and F. F. Korolev, and 
was published in Moscow by the 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences in January, 1960. It is a 
compilation intended to provide guide 
lines for Soviet officials involved in the 
implementation of the reform. 


A NEW graduate program in lin- 
guistics, designed to prepare students 
for specialized careers in teaching, 
research, and government, has been 
established at the University of IlIli- 
nois. Students working toward the 
Master’s and the Ph.D. degree may 
concentrate on descriptive linguistics, 
historical linguistics, psycholinguistics, 
or experimental phonetics. Four fel- 
lowships and one assistantship will be 
awarded. 


More than half the engineering 
teachers in the country were included 
in a recent income survey. The 
Engineering Manpower Commission 
of Engineers Joint Council reports 
that the average professional income 
of engineering teachers has increased 
14.7 per cent in the past two years. 
Basic teaching salary ($8,534) ac- 
counted for 77.5 per cent of the 
average total income; outside profes- 
sional work ($2,479) for the rest. 
Since the first survey in 1956, average 
basic teaching salaries have risen 31.1 
per cent; income from outside sources, 
11.3 per cent. 


A NEW Pre-doctoral Fellowship Pro- 
gram will begin next fall at the School 
of Engineering, Princeton University. 
Successful applicants will receive maxi- 
mum support of $6,000 a year through 
fellowships, assistantships, and for- 
givable loans. The program, designed 
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to encourage as many qualified engi- 
neering students as possible to enter 
doctoral studies and teaching during 
the next five years, is supported by 
the Ford Foundation. 


I. HIS recently published book Grad- 
uate Education in the United States, 
Bernard Berelson of Columbia Uni- 
versity reports that 40 per cent of the 
authors of articles in leading learned 
journals come from Io per cent of the 
nation’s college faculties. The twelve 
colleges represented are Cal Tech, 
California (Berkeley), Chicago, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, Illinois, M.I.T., 
Princeton, the University of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Yale. 


A RECENT conference on alumni edu- 
cation for public responsibility, co- 
sponsored by Columbia University and 
Southwestern at Memphis, explored 
active ways in which colleges and uni- 
versities may develop more respon- 
sible leadership in local communities 
through the participation of their 
alumni in the democratic institutions 
and processes of local, state, and 
national affairs. 


Arccorpine to a report of the South- 
ern Regional Education Board, state 
appropriations to public colleges and 
universities in the South have in- 
creased 95 per cent since 1951. At 
least five Southern legislatures have 
made specific provisions for raising 
faculty salaries this year. However, 
faculty salaries in the South remain 
$1,000 to $1,500 lower than those 
elsewhere in the country. It is esti- 
mated that three times as much state 
support will be needed in this region 
during the next ten years. 

Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to submit 
items not exceeding two hundred words in length 
for “The Reporter.”” Those which are of gen- 


eral interest will be os with a caption and 
signature. They should deal with significant 


ideas, events, or experiences. 
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Modes of Communication 


Ray H. Simpson, elsewhere in this issue, has called attention to the 
different types of rewards available to the faculty member who devotes 
himself to what he has called teaching by writing as compared with class- 
room teaching. His analysis starts a chain of thought which it may be of 
interest to pursue. 

A first consideration is the assumption that the individual who comes 
to appreciate the variation in reward which contemporary society is 
willing to bestow upon the writer as compared with the classroom teacher 
will be able to shift his activity to the more liberally rewarded one, 
probably writing. Is this, in fact, a choice of alternatives equally open 
te the faculty member? The young instructor or assistant professor is 
normally hired as a teacher of the elementary courses in his department. 
Some younger faculty members may be employed for full- or part-time 
research which would usually result in individual or joint research reports 
in writing. Such appointments, at least historically, have been a small 
minority. In the usual case, if a younger staff member decides to opt 
for a career as a scholarly writer, his writing has to be done as extra work 
beyond his assigned teaching duties. If he is a person who enjoys writing 
and has developed some skills as a writer from his graduate research, he 
is very likely to slight, and even to despise, his teaching. He may come 
to feel that it is simply one of the unpleasant accompaniments of a 
scholarly career. The prestige available to the well-known writer may 
blind him to the immorality involved in failing to devote his highest 
talents to giving the students entrusted to his care the best introduction 
to the subject which it is possible for him to give, while those talents are 
used to bring distinction to himself. Some persons will never think of 
this aspect of the choice of types of career; others, of more sensitive 
nature, will refuse to cheat their students for their own personal advantage. 

It may be said that this is not truly a significant component of the 
choice between classroom teaching and writing. The teacher who is 
both able and energetic can do his best to be a good teacher and still 
have time available for research and writing—especially when the open 
spaces in the typical academic year are taken into account. This may 
often be true, but it is also often true that to be a top-notch teacher 
requires the use of free time for the effort to keep abreast of the burgeoning 
scholarly fields of the present era. Possibly the research necessary for 
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writing will serve this purpose, but it may not. Which result is true may 
depend upon a chance coincidence of teaching and writing interests. 
Very often, if not normally, good teaching requires general knowledge of 
a field, whereas successful writing requires rather narrow specialization. 
It does not appear to be safe to dismiss this problem as a simple matter 
of the ambition, energy, and ability of the particular faculty member. 
In another important respect, the choice among teaching, writing, or a 
combination of some of each does not seem to be equally open to every 
faculty member. The personal qualities required for the performance of 
differing scholarly roles will also differ. The individual who by a com- 
bination of heredity and early conditioning has a very small or unpleasant 
voice which he uses hesitantly will by a proper self-evaluation turn from 
classroom teaching at which he is probably ineffective to research and 
writing at which he is personally more comfortable, and at which he has a 
better opportunity to develop his talents. The increasing opportunities 
in recent years for such careers have made it possible for many individuals 
who might have been rather mediocre teachers to become very well 
known as scholarly writers. The reverse situation is also true. A 
fluent speaker with a lively manner can hold the interest of a class and 
communicate to students effectively, whereas his writing style might 
leave a great deal to be desired. If these observations are correct, we 
may conclude that personal traits should weigh heavily in the choice 
which an individual faculty member makes whether to concentrate his 
efforts upon classroom teaching or upon writing. No difference is 
assumed to exist in an individual’s capacity to grasp ideas, or in his drive 
to succeed, but only in the mode of communication most effective for him. 
In addition to this distinction between types of individuals, there is 
also a distinction to be noted among fields. Let us consider the differences 
between a physical science and a social science, for example. A com- 
pletely untutored American, if one can imagine such an individual, will 
know that there are such things as wheels, levers, electricity, and chemicals, 
but his knowledge will go very little deeper. On the other hand, as one 
who has lived in society, even the untutored person will probably have a 
well-developed set of ideas about society which he believes are based 
upon his own observation and experience. In both cases, we may agree 
that the basic goal of scholarship is to communicate with untutored 
persons in such ways as to increase their knowledge and analytical skill 
so that they can function more effectively in developing their own 
opinions about the specific field, its data and its problems. In the case 
of the physical science, teaching will soon lead the student into areas 
which he had never traversed previously and thus make plain to him his 
need to follow the analytical paths which his instructor can follow with 
surer step. As higher levels of learning are attained, the best teaching 
quickly becomes a demonstration by the instructor of the ways in which 
knowledge is acquired and tested. This function he cannot perform well 
unless he is constantly engaged in it himself. Thus, teaching, research, 
and writing become but differing elements of a single process. 
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A similar process carried out in many kinds of classes in the social 
sciences would result in a failure of communication between pre-opinion- 
ated students and the instructor. If this possibility is ignored, the stu- 
dents may simply close their minds to anything which they hear or read 
that does not agree with what they believe to represent their own experi- 
ence and values. Or, if there is no clash of values but the teacher uses a 
somewhat esoteric mode of reasoning for which the students can find 
no counterpart in their own social experience, he finds himself in one 
conceptual world while the students remain in their own. In either 
case, to get a grade and pass the course, properly conditioned students 
will simply memorize what the text and teacher say, hand it back on 
examinations, and thereafter remain the same kinds of persons they were. 
No real teaching or leading forth of student understanding has occurred. 

To conquer such a barrier of student pre-opinion, teaching in the 
social sciences becomes quite different from its physical-science counter- 
part. A student is not prepared to follow a rigorous scientific method 
in the social sciences until he is equally prepared to admit the probable 
prejudicial character of his previously formed opinions. He cannot 
freely make such an admission until he understands something of the 
processes by which human beings arrive at the opinions they hold. To 
do this objectively, he must see his own culture as his ‘conditioning milieu 
in relation to other milieus of the past or present. The study of history, 
literature, ph:'osophy, and anthropology is socially liberal in exact 
proportion as ‘t frees the individual from his own bonds of time and 
place. This is not a mechanical process. It is not a problem which 
can be fed into a computer to develop an answer. Rather, it is as varied 
and intimate as human personality itself. No human being can certainly 
accomplish such liberation of the mind for another, but the sensitive 
teacher who has been through this process himself will know something 
of the many kinds of individual problems which will present themselves 
to his students. Thoughtful classroom teaching with personal conferences 
available for those students who come to feel a need for them is the best 
way yet devised to facilitate this fundamental educative process. It is 
not truly social science but the opening of the door to social science. 

Is it proposing real alternatives, then, to suggest that a teacher in any 
field may choose between classroom teaching and teaching by writing? 
It would appear to be not so. Writing in scholarly journals which carries 
highest prestige value is much less directed toward students, even at the 
graduate level, than it is toward mature specialists. In the physical 
sciences this may be of much less significance than it would seem to be 
in the social sciences. In the latter, the prestige accorded to specialized 
scholarly writing, if achieved at the cost of thoughtful attention to student 
understanding, may simply widen the gulf between the scholar and the 
society. Such a condition neither bodes well for long-term social stability 
nor indicates a mature understanding upon the part of the scholarly 
community of the possible role of the intellect in the setting and achieving 
of social goals. 


R.D.P. 
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Pioneer: A History OF THE JOHNS 
Hopkins University, 1874-1889, 
by Hugh Hawkins. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 
1960. xiv+ 368 pp. $6.50. 
Nearly every American history sur- 

vey notes the pioneering work of the 

Johns Hopkins University in advanc- 

ing higher education in this country. 

Yet, until the present work was pub- 

lished, there has been no full-scale 

scholarly appraisal of Johns Hopkins 
during its years of glory. Hugh 

Hawkins, of the History Department 

of Amherst College, has filled that gap 

in American intellectual history. 
Hopkins began with a bequest of 
three-and-a-half-million dollars, the 


largest single gift that had been made 
to an American institution of higher 
learning, from the Quaker merchant 


Johns Hopkins. Left a free hand by 
the donor, the trustees resolved that 
Hopkins should become the nation’s 
first graduate university and named 
Daniel Coit Gilman as president. Gil- 
man came to Baltimore with the vision 
inspired by his own year of study 
at Berlin that a university should 
promote advanced scholarship and 
not simply train undergraduates. Al- 
though local pressures forced him to 
add an undergraduate division, he 
succeeded in making the new institu- 
tion into a true university—a center 
for advanced study and research. 
Johns Hopkins opened in the fall of 
1876 with a faculty of six full profes- 
sors who were to make scholarly 
history—Henry A. Rowland in phys- 
ics, Ira Remsen in chemistry, Henry 
Newell Martin in biology and phys- 


iology, Basil Gildersleeve in Greek, 
J. J. Sylvester in mathematics, and 
Charles D’Urban Morris in classics. 
These luminaries attracted a host of 
bright young men to Hopkins, but the 
new institution’s aim of promoting 
scholarly work would have failed, as 
earlier experiments had, without a 
generous fellowship program for the 
financial support of promising ad- 
vanced students. Among the first 
twenty-one fellows were such future 
giants as Herbert Baxter Adams in 
history, Josiah Royce in philosophy, 
and Henry Carter Adams in eco- 
nomics. Nowhere in the United States 
in 1876 was there a program offering 
such large fellowships as Hopkins or 
so many, and from 1878 to 1889 it 
awarded more Ph.D.’s than any other 
American university. 

Despite these early successes, the 
expansion of the faculty proceeded 
slowly. The trouble was partly finan- 
cial; even before its financial crisis at 
the end of the 1880's, Hopkins’ annual 
income was only slightly more than 
half of Harvard’s. Partly, it was the 
increasing diversion of resources and 
energies to preparing for the opening 
of the medical school. A third factor 
was the difficulty Gilman had in 
recruiting the men he wanted. Dis- 
tinguished European scholars proved 
unwilling to move, and the faculties 
of Harvard and Yale remained loyal 
to those older institutions. The dif- 
ficulty of recruiting was heightened 
by Hopkins’ unimaginative and penny- 
wise tenure, retirement, and leave 
policies. Many of the scholars who 
brought glory to Hopkins—Herbert 
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Baxter Adams in history, A. Marshall 
Elliott in romance languages, and 
James W. Bright in English—were 
kept on reluctantly only after the uni- 
versity had failed to win men of 
established reputation from Europe 
and the older American universities. 
By the end of the 1880s, the golden 
age of Johns Hopkins was drawing to 
a close. The bulk of the endowment 
had been invested in the stock of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and the 
B. and O.’s collapse represented a 
crushing financial blow. Aid from 
alumni and the citizens of Baltimore 
saved the university, but its future 
growth was to be slow. Accompany- 
ing financial retrenchment came an 
increased emphasis upon the under- 
graduate program, while Gilman, look- 
ing for new worlds to conquer, devoted 
more and more attention to the hos- 
pital and medical school. Most im- 
portantly, Hopkins was no longer the 
one place in the United States where 
students could go for advanced study. 
At the turn of the century, Stanford, 
Chicago, Harvard, Yale, and Colum- 
bia boasted graduate programs that 
equaled or surpassed those at Hopkins. 
But Johns Hopkins, as the present 
work documents, left its lasting im- 
press upon American higher educa- 
tion. It had pioneered in graduate 
study; it had popularized the lab- 
oratory and the seminar; it had 
brought the scholarly journal to the 
United States; it had trained and 
inspired men destined to reshape the 
thinking of the nation and the world. 
Mr. Hawkins has written more than 
a history of the formative years of 
Johns Hopkins; he has illuminated a 
significant chapter in this country’s 
intellectual development. His book 
is a worthy choice as the first winner 
of the Moses Coit Tyler Prize of the 
American Historical Association. 
Joun BraEMAN 
Ohio State University 
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LiperaL EpucaTion AND PHARMACY, 
by James Newcomer, Kevin P. Bun- 
nell, and Earl J. McGrath. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1960. x+125 pp. $1.50. 
This monograph is the tenth in the 

series of publications issued by the 

Institute of Higher Education since 

it was established in 1956. The 

initial study by the Institute was to 
be concerned with the liberal-educa- 
tion component in undergraduate pro- 
fessional schools. The monographs 
have reported studies of general as- 
pects of the subject and specific anal- 
yses of courses of study in nursing, 
journalism, engineering, and pharmacy. 

As executive officer of the Institute, 
Mr. McGrath designed the general 
study, wrote two of the monographs, 
and is a joint author of four. The 
first chapter of this study of pharmacy 
is a condensation of his monograph 
Liberal Education in the Professions. 
The first draft of the remainder of the 
study was written by Mr. Newcomer, 
who visited the schools of pharmacy 
and analyzed catalogue data. Mr. 
Bunnell traced historical develop- 
ments in the relation of liberal to 
professional studies in pharmacy edu- 
cation, and also reorganized and 
redrafted the original manuscript. 

A theme which pervades McGrath’s 
writing in the series is that ‘‘a student 
who completes a professional educa- 
tion of four or more years with however 
distinguished a record in engineering, 
pharmacy, education, or agriculture, 
but with little or no knowledge of 
English literature, history, philoso- 
phy, or economics, is not liberally 
educated” (page 8), and “‘reconstruc- 
tion of professional curricula will 
succeed or fail largely to the extent 
that students are helped to recognize 
undergraduate education as only the 
beginning rather than the end of a 
long process of personal growth” 


(page 15). 
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The findings of the authors are not 
particularly gratifying to those who 
subscribe to the importance of a sub- 
stantial number of liberal-arts courses 
in the undergraduate professional cur- 
riculum. The launching of the five- 
year program required for accredited 
schools of pharmacy on and after 
July 1, 1960, “thus far has meant 
that, on the average, the colleges will 
devote 14.3 per cent of their curricula 
to liberal arts studies instead of 10.4 
per cent as was the case under the four- 
year program” (page 37). The authors 
arrive at “the disheartening conclu- 
sion that the new curricula constitute 
an all too modest victory for the pro- 
ponents of liberal education. Voca- 
tionalism still rides the lead horse in 
the procession of curricular develop- 
ments in pharmacy” (page 120). 

Practitioners, administrators, fac- 
ulty, and students are criticized for 
their actions which led to the “dis- 
heartening conclusion.” Recognizing 
exceptions, the authors find that the 


heads of pharmacy schools “have not 
aggressively led their faculties toward 
the adoption of broadly gauged courses 
of study” (page 121), and “a strong, 


grass-roots, faculty-centered move- 
ment to liberalize the pharmacy cur- 
riculum or to broaden the scope of 
student interests has not developed” 
(page 121). 

In line with these generally critical 
findings, the authors conclude that 
“only as administrators and faculty 
members keep clearly before them the 
changing character of American life 
and consequently the changing posi- 
tion in American society of the profes- 
sion of pharmacy and of its individual 
members, can the preparation of 
pharmacists be adequate” (page 124). 

This study, as do the others in the 
series, represents a significant contri- 
bution to the question of the relation 
of liberal arts to undergraduate pro- 
fessional curriculums. Presidents, pro- 
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vosts, and chief academic officers 
should use it as a basis of evaluating 
with their deans of pharmacy their 
individual institutional programs. 
Eucene H. Witson 
University of Colorado 


A Master Pian For HicHer Epuca- 
TION IN CALIFORNIA, 1960-1975, 
prepared by the Master Plan Survey 
Team, Arthur G. Coons, chairman. 
Sacramento: California State De- 
partment of Education, 1960. xvii 
+230 pp. 

California’s voluntary Liaison Com- 
mittee of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California and the State Board 
of Education has been in operation 
since 1945. During that period it has 
sponsored and brought to successful 
completion three major state-wide 
surveys of higher education. Each of 
these has made contributions toward 
the development and organization of 
the largest state system of higher edu- 
cation in existence—the “tripartite” 
plan under which the great constitu- 
tionally independent state university, 
the fourteen state colleges, and the 
sixty-odd local public junior colleges 
have agreed upon a certain more or 
less rudimentary “division of labor” 
so that the role of each segment is to 
some extent defined and accepted, thus 
assuring a degree of order in the huge 
and variegated system that serves a 
growing commonwealth of nearly six- 
teen million people. 

The Strayer study of 1948 was fol- 
lowed by a monumental re-study in 
1955, and it in turn by the “master 
plan” of 1960, which is now before us. 
Some parts of its recommendations 
were enacted by a special session of the 
legislature in 1960, and one small item 
has been adopted as a constitutional 
amendment, authorizing terms up to 
eight years for the new governing 
board for the state colleges. The 
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principal structural change is the crea- 
tion by statute of a new Board of 
Trustees of the State College System, 
to assume its full responsibilities July 
1, 1961. This takes the state colleges 
out of the jurisdiction of the State 
Board of Education but leaves that 
Board in charge of the state’s func- 
tions relating to the junior colleges. 
Thus three big boards have come into 
being. Also created is an advisory 
body named the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education. Both of the 
new bodies will have executive officers 
and staffs, and are now endeavoring to 
fill these appointments. 

The “master plan” is a superb 
detailed study of probable enrollments, 
institutional capacities and area needs, 
faculty demand and supply, adult edu- 
cation, and costs and ability to pay 
for higher education. ‘California can 
and will, as in both the past and 
present, provide adequate support for 
an efficient program of public higher 
education designed to meet fully the 
rapidly changing needs of society” 
(page 196). In so far as the master 
plan and its attendant publicity suc- 
ceed in persuading the people and the 
legislature that their system of higher 
education is growing in a reasonably 
orderly manner and using efficiently 
the public funds allotted to its support, 
the plan has very great value; but 
there are Orwellian overtones in its 
very name, and it is perhaps well that 
by no means all of its detailed recom- 
mendations have been enacted into 
law. The tendency of some of them 
is to freeze into statute perhaps too 
many matters which should be kept 
flexible, entrusting larger discretion 
to the three governing boards. 

From survey team through liaison 
committee through governing boards 
to legislature, there were determined 
minorities insisting upon a monolithic 
bureaucratic structure with one all- 
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powerful governing board in command 


of the whole system; at every step 
these groups met with defeat, but even 
now some of the individuals cannot 
conceal their yearning that the innocu- 
ous advisory Coordinating Council 
should in fact soon become a pleni- 
potentiary “master board.” Any such 
development would spell major set- 
backs at the summit of the system for 
the simple but effective reason that 
advanced graduate and professional 
studies and high-level research do not 
thrive under layer upon layer of 
officialism. 

Although very well written in spots, 
the report falls considerably short of 
the literary lilt that could have re- 
sulted from transcending detail to a 
greater degree. The effect is pedes- 
trian, with intermittent stretches of 
stony going. The index is helpful. 

M. M. CHAMBERS 
University of Michigan 
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